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USE ONLY MACNIVEN 


2231 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 


‘They are a treasure.’—Sfandard. 


TRY THE ‘FLYING SCOTCHMAN’ PEN. 


& CAMERON’S PENS, 


6d. and lis. per box at ‘all Stationers’. 
*They completely eclipse all others.’—Globe. 


TRY THE ‘BIG WAVERLEY’ PEN. 
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* They come as & boon and a blessing to men, 





‘The misery of a bad pen is now a voluntary infliction.’ 


| ‘ 
Tue Pickwick, THe OwL, and THE WAVERLEY PEN.’ Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Pens, No. 2, 


@ Write for Specimen Box, with all the kinds, by post, Is. Id. 
PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH, 
(Estb.1770.) Den Bakers to Her Blajesty’s Government Offices. (Estb. 1770.) 


SS Beware of the party offering imitations of these Pens. 











WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE 


ar PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 

During a period of more than FIFTY Years they have 
been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, thou- 
sands having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one 
needful to be kept always at hand. 

These Pills are purely Seg being entirely free from 
Mercury or any other Mineral, and those who may not nitherto 
have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

ommended for disorders of the HEAD, CUE ST, 
BOWELS. LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMA- 
TISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES—these 
Pills being A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 

In Boxes, price 74d., 1s. lid., and 2s. 9d.,by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and sent free to 
any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 
Stamps. Sold py all Chemists at home and abroad. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 
Mr. C. B. HARNESS, the re- 
nowned Inventor of Elec- 
tropathic Belts and other 
Curative Electrical “ »- 
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wostt FREE OF GHARGE 
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KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in 
q_ Tins. 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES 








CHRISTY & BROPHY, 


Courf Williners and 
Sadies’ Hatters, 


{3 THE ROYAL ARCADE, 


OLD BOND STREET, W. 





THE 


Zoological 
Society’s 
Gardens, 


REGENT’S PARK, 


Are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) from 9 4.m. till 
Sunset. Admission, ls.; on Mondays, 6d.; Children, 
always 6d. Amongst the most recent additions area 
pair of Tigers, presented by H.E. the Nawab Salar 
Jung Bahadur, and a Young Tigress, deposited by the 
Naturalist of the Afghan Boundary Commission. 





Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


SISTER DORA: 


A Biography. 
By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


Popular Edition, Revised, with additional 


Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, 


and 4 Illustrations. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
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On November 10, price ONE SHILLING, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 


CONTENTS: 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘JESSICA.’ By M. Dat Vzro. 
TO AMARISSA. By Wiutt1mm E. Battey. Illustrated by C. J. Adams. 
A PSYCHICAL EXPERIMENT. By B. F. Cresswett. 
DEFEATED. By Jesstz Mactzop. 


SIR HUGH’S PENANCE. By B. Monrcomerim Ranyxine. Jilus- 
trated by F. S. Walker. 


A TALE OF THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN. By J. 


CRAWFORD §cortT. 


THE WRETCHED RECTOR. By Stepney Greve. 
MY FATAL VISIT TO AN EDITOR. By Bzratrice 


HARRADEN, 
A DUPLICATE WOOING, By W. J. Lacey. 
DINAH’S ADVENTURE. By Netim Huivcxs. 


AN ‘AGONY COLUMN’ MYSTERY. By Ricmarp Dowtne. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Pappncton GREEN Cumcpren’s Hosprrar 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 











5 a object of this Charity is to afford relief and assistance to 

Sick Children: Boys under the age of 12, and Girls under the age of 14, 
The Hospital contains 27 beds, besides accommodation for out-patients. During the 
year 1885, 332 In-patients were admitted; whilst relief was afforded to 11,737 
new Out-patients, being an increase of 2,381 over those of 1884. The total attendances 
of Out-patients during 1885 were 29,615. 

As the Hospital is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, the Committee 
much hope that the kind friends who have been the means of starting the Institution 
will assist them in obtaining further Donations and Subscriptions (which may be 
sent to Mr. Gzorcr Hanzury, 21 Portman Square). 

The Report for 1885 is now ready, and will be sent upon application, 

The Hospital is open to Visitors every day between the hours of 2 and 4.30 P.m., 
and the Committee will be glad of a visit from any who are interested in the vm 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NO QUARTER! Posthumous Novel. By Captain MAyNE REID, Author of ‘The 
Scalp Hunters,’ ‘ The Death Shot,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


IRELAND’S DREAM. By Carratn Lyon. Dedicated without permission to Mr. 


Gladstone. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


HIS OWN ENEMY: 2 Story of a Man of the World. By J. BLOUNDELLE BuRTON, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


ST. BERNARDS: the Romance of a Medical Student. By Ascunapivs SCALPEL 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY. By the Earl of Desarr. Second Edition. 
IN AT THE DEATH. By G. F. UNDERHILL. 
HATRED IS AKIN TO LOVE. By ProLtemy HovenurTon. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
LUCY CARTER. By T. C. Juntor. 
DOONAN, [Dy MELVILLE Gray. 
THE SPORT OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By Louis E. Armstrona. 
A NEST CN A HILL. By J. Dunning, M.A. 
A SWALLOW’S WING: a Tale of Pekin. By Cuas. HANNAN. 


NEW SHILLING FICTION, at all Bookstalls. 
BETTER DEAD. Ry J. M. Barrie. 
BLOOD: aTragic Tale. By W. DELISLE Hay, Author of ‘The Doom of a Great City.’ 
WHAT SHE COST HIM. By Rosenrt L. pE HAVILLAND, Author of ‘ Katinka,’ 


* Enslaved,’ ‘ Courage,’ &c. 


- BEN D’ YMION, MUDDLEMARSH, AND OTHER PARODIES. By 
ESTER. 


LOVE AND PRIDE ON AN ICEBERG. By the EArt or Desart. 
6. QUEER STORIES FROM TRUTH. By E. C. GRenvin_te Murray. Vol. IV. 


, A WITH THE UNHANGED. By RicHarp Dow .tne, Author of ‘The Mystery 
of Killard,’ " . 


8, CONDEMNED TO DEATH. By A. WAtL. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
THE DOCTOR, AND OTHER POEMS. By Rev. T. E. Brown, M.A., Aut! or 


of ‘ Betsy Lee’ and * Fo’e’sle Yarns.’ Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


MINORA CARMINA. Trivial Verses. By C.C.R. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
TIME, for November, contain: 
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GEORGE FORDHAM eee owe .. By ALFRED ALLISON, 
ORANGE ULSTER ... we one .. By Rev. H. 8S. FAGAn, 
OCEAN STEAMERS. Part ll. .... ... By J. NEVILLE Porter. 
CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN .... By GEorGE Moors. 
DOCTORS AND DOCTORS... ee -. By GRAHAM EVERITT, 
LOVE’S A TYRANT. ae By ANNIE THOMAS. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE MONTH, REVIEWS, &c. &e. 
128 pages. Large 8vo. ls. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVELS. 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Augusta Nort, Author of ‘Wandering Willie,’ 
‘From Generation to Generation.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
The ATHENAUM says :—‘Lady Augusta Noel has the gift of romance. There is a quiet humour, too, in 
Hithersea Mere” which adds to its charm.’ 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of ‘ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,’ 
‘Hogan, M.P.,’ ‘ The-Hon. Miss Ferrard.’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
The ATHEN ZUM says :—‘ “ Ismay’s Childrev,” opens admirably and improves on closer acquaintance.’ 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ 
* Doctor Claudius,’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


THE NEW ANTIGONE: a Romance. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The ACADEMY says :—‘A very unconventional novel is “ The New Antigone,” and one written with marked 
ability and literary skill.’ 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER 
TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, D.D., Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Dublin ; Author of ‘ Social Life in Greece,’ ‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


LETTERS ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS, By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxforil, 
Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By J. L. Cazor, his Literary 


Executor. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH GILBERT; and Her Work for the Blind. By 


Frances Martin, Author of ‘ Angelique Arnauld.’ With Portrait. Crown Svo. 6s, 


New Part (Part XXII.), Watson—Zwischenspiel. Price 3s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, English 

— — Edited by Sir GzorGE Grove, D.C.L., LL.D., Director of the Royal College of Musi , &c, 

emy 8vo. 

Vols. I., 11., and III.,21s.each. Vol. I.A to Impromptu. Vol.II. Improperia to Praty Sone. Vol. IIL 
PLANCHE to SUMER IS ICUMEN IN. 

With Illustrations. Also published in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX. to XXIL, 3s.6d.each. Parts XV. 
and XVI., 7s.; Parts XVII. and XVIIL, 7s. 

«*s This new Part (Part XXII.) completes the DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS as original'y 
contempiated. Bat an Appendix and a full general Index are in preparation. 

The TIMES stays :— Sir George Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music” is one of the not very numerous books of the 
Victorian era which are almost certain to outlast that and many subsequent reigns......No man who is intereate 1 
in art of any kind, or, indeed, in the ordinary phenomena of civilised life, can take up the work without finding in 
it facts, thoughts, and suggestions which will at once instruct and entertain.’ 


POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jonny Mortey. 
Now Publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to X. ready. Paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 

















Johnson, By LEsLiz STEPHEN. Goldsmith. By Wm. Brack. Spenser. By the Very Rev. R. W. 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. Cuuren, Dean of St. Paul's. 
Gibbon, By J. Correr Morison. | Defoe. By W. Minto. Thackeray. By Anruoxy 
Hume. By T. H. Huxiey, F.RS. | Burns. By Principal Swamp. TROLLOPE, 


Burke, By Joun Morey. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by WALTER Crane. In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 


MISS PEGGY. NewVolume. [Ma few days. 





Four Winds Farm. l *Us.’ | Christmas Tree Land. ' Twe Little Waifs. 
With Dlustrations by WALTER CRANE. In Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Tell Me a Story. Grandmother Dear. | Rosy. | The Cuckoo Clock. 
The Tapestry Koom. A Christmas Chiid. ‘Carrots.’ The Adventures of Herr Baby. 





THE GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR. With nearly 400 Pictures. 
The GUARDIAN gays :—‘ The volume is full of good matter in the way both of writing and drawing...... It is 
equally interesting to those who read and to those who merely turn over the pages......I1t is a capital book for 
all tables and all times.’ 


Che English Elustrated Magazine, 887. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of over 800 closely-printed pages, and containing nearly 400 Woodcut Jilustrations of 
various sizes, bound in extra cloth, coloured edges, price 83. 
NOTICE.—The CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER of ‘THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
with nearly One Hundred Pictures by leading Artists, and Contributions by well-known Writers, will be 
ready at the end of November. Prick ONE SHILLING. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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FV, WHITE & 60,’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
The NOVEMBER Number of 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 











CONTENTS. 
1, A Crack County. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Author of ‘ Killed in the Open’ &¢, 
Chapters I. to 1V. (To be continued.) 
- John Ruskin. By J. Forsrer. 


3. Unforgiven. By Mary Dzanz. 
. At a Month’s End. By Berrua Tuomas. Part III. (Conclusion.) 


- Should I have Spoken? By A. T. Rargs, 


. Chiffons Chains. By Evetnm Micnett Farwett. 
. A Life Interest. By Mrs. Atexanper, Author of ‘The Wooing O’t.’ Chapters 
XXII. to XXIV. (To be continued.) 


Social Echoes. By Mrs. Humpury. 


Also will be published on NOVEMBER 10, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


With Stories by the following well-known and popular Authors :— 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ 


MRS, EDWARD KENNARD, W. ‘W. FENN, 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, DORA RUSSELL, 
MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON, EVELINE MICHELL FARWELL, 


anp GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 





F, V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampten Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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F, V. WHITE & CO,’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, in paper cover, 1s,; cloth, ls. 6d. 


WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (8rd Year). 


MIGNON’S HUSBAND. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby.’ 
NEW AND POPULAR ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKSTALLS. 
(Or in cloth, 1s. 6d.) 
Stories of ‘The World.’ (Reprinted by Permission.) 
Neck or Nothing: A Haunting Story. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron, Author of ‘In a Grass Country’ &c. (2nd Edition.) 
AN Millionaire of Rough and Ready. By 
RET OLARTE, 
That Imp! By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby.’ 
(4th Edition.) 
Clewerly WWYomn: a Romance of the Grand National. By 
Hawtry Smart. 
Devils Ford. By Brer Harr. 
Mignon’s Secret. By Joxy Srravnce Winter. (6th Edition.) 
On March. By Jouy Srrancz Winter. (4th Edition.) 
In Quarters. By the same Aurnor. (5th Edition.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
Garrison Gossip; Gathered in Blankhampton. By Joun 
STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby’ &c. (3rd Edition.) 
In the Shires: a new Sporting Novel, never before published. 
By Sir RANDAL H. RosBerts, Bart. 
The Bond of Wredlock. By Mrs. Campszit Prazp, 
Author of ‘ Nadine’ &c, &c., 
Straight as a Die. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, 
The Outsider. By HAWLEY SMART. 


By Woman’s Wit. By Mrs. Auexanpzr, Author of ‘The 
ooing 0’t’ &c, &c. 
In a Grass Country: 2 Story of Love and Sport. By 


Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERON. (Also in picture boards, 2s.) 


Killed in the Open. By Mrs. Enwarp Kennarp. 
The Girl in the Brown Habit: a Sporting Novel 


By Mrs, EDWARD KENNARD. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT AIL THE LIBRARIES. 


A SIEGE BABY. By Joun Srrance Winter. 2 vols, 


Moona’s Choice. By Mrs. Atexayper, Author of ‘ The Wooing O’t’ &c. 3 vols, 
A Real Good Thing. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp. 3 vols, 

A Daughter of the Tropics. By Frorence Marryar. 3 vols, 
The Crusade of the Excelsior. By Brer Harts, 2 vols, 

Lowe in Idlenmess. By Iza Durrvs Harpy. 3 vols. 


A Devout Lower. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cammrox, 3 vols. 
Now ready, a New Work entitled 


‘A Modern Zoroastrian.’ By Samvet Lame, Author of ‘Modern Science 
and Modern Thought.’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


F. V, WHITE & CO., 3] Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. ByT. W. M. Lunp, M.A., Chaplain to 
the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations by Miss JEssiz 
MAcGREGOR, 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 

OTHER SUNS THAN OURS: a Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, and 
Dead, With other Science Gleanings, and Correspondence with Sir John Herschel, By RicHarp A. 
Proctor, Author of ‘Other Worlds than Ours.’ Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH- BOOK. Manners, Men, and Institutions. By 
J.G. ALGER. Crown 8vo. 6s [Now ready. 


‘TA KEN IN: * being a Sketch of New Zealand Life as seen by ‘HOPEFUL.’ Fcp. 
8vo, 2s 











Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
THE STATESMEN’S SERIES. Edited by Lioyp C. SANDERs. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. B. Kesset. | PRINCE CONSORT. By Miss C. Yoncz, 
PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF. By CHARLES MaRvIy. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. INGRAM, 
New Vol umes: 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Betta Durry. 
HANNAH MORE. By CHARLOTTE M. Yonoz, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ [Zn the press. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. HANDEL. By J. 


CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 
Existing and Extinct, brought down to the Present Time. Compiled from Original Authorities by Major 
J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, Author of ‘Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49’ &c. Medium 
4to. 350 pages, 64 Plates, £6. 6s., coloured; £3. 3s., plain. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By HLH. Prince JEROME 


NAPOLEON. Translated by RAPHAEL L. DE BEAUFORT. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 
ADELAIDE RISTORI: an Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
SERVICE AFLOAT; or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY. Epitomised in One Volume. A Narrative of the 
Naval Battles, Single-Ship Actions, Notable Sieges, and Dashing Cutting-out Expeditions, fought in the 
days of Hood, St. Vincent, Nelson, Sidney Smith, &c. By RopErt O’Byrxz, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. By James BuRNLEY, 


Author of ‘ Romance of Invention.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WATCHED BY THE DEAD. Dickens's Master-Plot. Analysed by RIcHARD 


A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MY LIFE AND BALLOON EXPERIENCES. By Henry Coxwett. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. With Portrait. 


SHEYKH HASSAN THE SPIRITUALIST. By 8. Bercuem. Crown 


8vo, 3s, 
MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H.R. GALL, late 5th Fusiliers, With Illustrations. 
SOME HOBBY-HORSES, AND HOW-TO RIDE THEM. By ©. A. 
MonTRESOR. Crown 8vo. 6s. With numerous Illustrations. 


FRENCH SELF-TESTS. By J. BarrinetTon. Being the First of a Series. 


German and Latin to follow shortly. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A LADY’S RANCHE LIFE IN MONTANA: ByLR. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


M ady. 

THREE NEW NOVELS. i ages 

THE LESTERS: a Family Record. By F. M. F. SKENE, Author of ‘Hidden 
Depths. vols 


GABRIELLE; or, Worth the Winning. By Mrs. Joun BrapsHaw, Author 
of ‘Roger North’ &c, 1 vol 


UNA’S REVENGE: a Picture of Real Life in the Nineteenth Century. By 
MZLVILLE Gray, Author of * A Life’s Trouble.’ 1 vol. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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Cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


THE AMATEUR’S GUIDE TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By S. SOPHIA BEALE, Author of ‘The Louvre.’ With Several Hundred Illustrations. 


‘Admirably adapted to fill the position it assumes. It explains, in the simplest possible manner, the 
distinctions not only between the various styles of architecture, but between the different styles of ornamentation ; 
and in every case there is a small illustration which cannot fail to fix in the mind the distinctions of which the 
authoress has been talking.—Scotsman. 

‘The purpose of this work is to enable those who desire to obtain some slight but correct knowledge of the 
subject, to do so in an easy and pleasant way.— Morning Post. 

‘ The author has executed her task admirably. —Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


Edition limited to 250 Copies, each Copy numbered. Only a few Copies left. 
2 vols. 4to. £2. 5s. 


THE GREAT HISTORIC FAMILIES 
OF SCOTLAND. 


By JAMES TAYLOR, M.A., D.D., F.S.A. Scot., Author of the ‘ Pictorial History of Scotland.’ 


‘It strikes us as one of the most essentially popular books outside the realm of fiction that have lately 
appeared. Every one who cares for the history of his country, for its glorious traditions, and for its riches of 
historic romance, will revel in this book. It is no bare genealogical record. It does not contain a dry page or a 
mouldy paragraph... ..Dr. Taylor has produced a work of exceeding interest......Much of it is as readable as 
the ‘ Tales of a Grandfather.’ So far as we have been able to verify it, it is also distinguished by historic accuracy. 

Dr. Taylor has produced a work of great value, and one which has the merit of being “as readable as a 
novel.” ’— Scotsman, 

‘Dr. Taylor bas accomplished a useful task......To a great number of Scotsmen this work should prove 
welcome, and it has a really valuable feature in its elaborate index.—Atheneum. 

* No book of the kind has appeared to be compared with it for importance and value to the historical student. 
It is, indeed, a remarkably interesting record.’—Daily Telegraph. 











Edition limited to 500 Copies, of which only a few are left. 
Half Morocco, £3. 13s. 6d. 


THE SEINE AND THE LOIRE. 


Illustrated with Sixty-one Steel Engravings, printed on India Paper, 
after J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


‘ They include among them many of the loveliest studies that ever came from Turner’s hand, while the plates 
are among the best that were ever produced by that brilliant school of line engravers whose fame, bound up with 
that of Turner, must surely go on increasing as the knowledge of art extends.’ Times. 

‘ We have much pleasure in recommending to the notice of Turner enthusiasts a portfolio which they should 
see even if they cannot become possessed of.—_ Daily Telegraph. 

‘We are very glad to recommend this creditable revival of one of the finest works of its kind to all whom it 
may concern. Of the sixty-one prints none is without its charm.’—Atheneum. 

‘In all respects the work is well done, and will, we cannot doubt, meet with a ready sale.’—Standard. 





Small 4to. Price 15s. each, with Several Hundred Illustrations. 


THE RHINE: 


FROM ITS SOURCE TO THE SEA. 


ROME, THE ETERNAL CITY: 


ITS CHURCHES, MONUMENTS, ART, AND ANTIQUITY, 
By FRANCIS WEY. 


ITALY : 


ITS RIVERS, ITS LAKES, ITS CITIES, ITS ARTS. 
Price 21s., with about 200 Illustrations, 


THE RIVIERA. 


By HueH MACMILLAN, D.D. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Limrrep, 26 Ivy Lane. 
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Chatto & Windus's New Novels, 


re CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


THE DEEMSTER: 
A ROMANCE OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘ A Son of ase &e. 





MISS LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


By MARY LINSKILL, Author of ‘ The Haven under the Hill’ &c. 





MR. CONWAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


On Nov. 15, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


PINE AND PALM. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 


On Dec. 1, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 











NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES,’ 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By JOHN HABBERTON. 





POWERFUL NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GATES AJAR’ &o. 


Square 8vo. picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘ An Old Maid’s Paradise’ &c. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations by C. W. REED. 





A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 
Shortly, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F. WOOD. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERo. 


By DD. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘ Joseph's Coat’ Se. 


WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. McCORMICE, 


‘How good it is to read! We hardly know in modern fiction anything at once so original and so full of true 
humour as the conception of the character of Shadrach, the miner and village bard To us there is something 
in Shadrach of which the genius who created Mrs. Poyser would not have been ashamed.’—SPECTATOR. 

* A book which is full of humour of a quaint and quiet kind."—WarreaaALt REVIEW. 

‘Mr. Christie Murray knows how to tell a story, and contrives to interest us from the very beginning...... 
Shadrach might be roughly described as a humble specimen of the Alton Locke type, but he spproaches to the 
worth of an original creation, and, if less heroic, is possibly more human than the tailor-poet.’—Sr, JAMEs’s 





AZETTE. 
* Old Blazer’s Hero” is a story of live people in Mr. Christie Murray’s best manner There is a quict 
flow of bumour as well as of feeling throughout the whole story ; it is decidedly a book to be read.’—ATHEN ZUM. 
‘A powerfully told story, which includes some excellent descriptions of the hard and perilous life led by the 
workers in mining districts.’—-MORNING PostT. 

‘ Not many heroes of fiction are so unaffectedly natural as “ Old Blazer's Hero,” the centre figure in a very 
fresh and charming story As a whole, the story is exceptionally fresh and enjoyable, and should increase its 
popular author’s reputation.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘One is always sure of something above the ordinary level when taking up a novel by Mr, Christie Murray, 
and this is, to our thinking, up to bis best mark......It would be difficult to conceive of a more dramatic scene 
than that where Blane saves Shadrach in the air-shaft, except it might be the half-suggested scene on the ice 
when he “ snatched his own salvation.” The hero is a fine fellow......In school-boy parlance, it is “a rattling 
good book.” ’— ACADEMY. 


Mr. MURRAY’S other Novels are as follows: 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


A Life’s Atonement. | Val Strange. | Hearts. 


Joseph’s Coat. | The Way of the World. 
A Model Father. | A Bit of Human Nature. 
Coals of Fire. First Person Singular. 
By the Gate of the Sea. Cynic Fortune. 





With Seven Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HYDROPHOBIA: 


AN ACCOUNT OF M. PASTEUR’S SYSTEM, 


Containing a Translation of all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of 
his Method, and the latest Statistical Results. 


By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B., C.M. Edin. & M.D. Paris, 


Commissioned by the Government of the Colony of Mauritius to Study M. Pasteur’s 
New Treatment in Paris. 


‘The result of Dr. Suzor’s studies, as declared in these pages, should be eagerly looked for and read with 
considerable interest.’—MoRNING Post. 
‘Great assistance to an adequate comprehension of the subject of hydrophobia is given in this volume.’— 
DAILY CHRONICLE. 
‘Dr. Suzor has written a small but, for medical men, valuable book as the result of his study of hydrophobia. 
There could be no better way of explaining the new treatment. -A concise and comprehensive explana- 
tion of its subject.’—ScorsMan. 
; We cordially welcome this small work.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Dr. Suzor, who has fully studied Pasteur’s methods in Pai is, writes a very full, interesting, and clear 
account of the treatment of hydrophobia,’—HEALTH. 
* The best account of M. Pasteur’s system in English This is a very valuable work. It is specially written 
for medical men, but its excellent style and plain language recommend it to the attention of the general reader 
as a most concise and comprehensive exposition of a little-understood subject.’—PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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One Shilling Monthly, Llustrated. 





BELGRAVIA. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


The Frozen Pirate, Illustrated by I. Macnab. toe 


‘We Villains’ vee ws om am ai see 
A Comedietta on _ ode on cme es 
The Stroke of Five ed am oe nd ou 
Mr. Briggs’s Bicycle 

Dear Cousin Henry ... nd = si nen 
An Odd Journey... ofa oe jie ee eve 


Blue Blood ... _ ane 


sy W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
by A. M. HEATHCOTE, 
By WALTER NOBLE. 

By Ernest W. HORNUNG. 
by R. SHINDLER. 

By Erne. Reap. 

by E. E. DICKINSON. 

By J. A. FARRER. 





Among the many Contributors to ‘ BELGRAVIA’ 


have been the following :— 


ABELL, FRANK. 

Apams, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, MRS, 
ALLEN, GRANT. 
ANSTEY, F. 
ASHBY-STERRY, J. 
Baker, H. BARTON, 
BARDSLEY, Rev. C. W., M.A, 
* BASIL.” 

Bape, CUTHBERT. 
Bexnert, W. C., LL.D. 
Besant, WALTER, M.A, 
BLACK, CLEMENTINA, 
Buack, WILLIAM G. 
Boye, ¥rep. 
Brappon, Miss M. E, 
BueT HARTE. 
BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
CAMERON, Mrs. LOVETT. 
CHILD, THEODORE. 
CosBBAN, J. MACLAKEN. 
CoLiiIns, MORTIMER. 
COLLINS, WILKIE. 
Comyns-Carr, Mrs. J. 
Coox, Duron. 
CUMMING, C. F, GoRDON, 
Davipson, H. CoLEMAN, 
Dixoy, M. HEPWORTH. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. 
Dow.ine, RICHARD. 
Downes, Rev. WiLu1AM, M.A, 
Dver, Rev. T. F. THISELTON, M.A. 


FoNBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 





ForBEs, ARCHIBALD. 


Forbes, H. 0. 
FRANCILION, R. E, 
GIBBON, CHARLES. 
GossE, EpMuND W. 


GouLp, Rev. S. BARING, M.A. 


GRAVES, A. PERCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-MuRray, E. C, 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 
Harpy, I. Durrvus. 
Harpy, THOMAS. 

HAKE, A. EGMONT. 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 
HAwEIs, Mrs, H. R. 
Haweis, Rev. H. R., M.A. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. 
Hay, Mary CEcIL. 
HENLEY, W. E. 

Hoey, Mrs. CASHEL. 
HUEFFER, FRANCIS. 

Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W. 
Japp, ALEX. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

Kines.ey, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH. 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLEsS, Hon. EMILY. 
Leicu, Henry 8. 

LEWIs, ANGELO J, 
Linton, E. Lynn. 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCarry, Justin, M.P. 
McOanrtnuy, Justry H., M.P. 
Mackay, CHARLES, LL.D. 
MACAULAY, C, TREVELYAN, 
Macquo1b, KATHARINE §. 
MALLock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE. 





during the last eleven years 


MARZIALS, THEO. 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON. 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

MILLER, Mrs. Fenwick. 
Murray, D. CHRISTIB. 
NicHo.son, EDWARD Bynon, M.A. 
Norris, W. 

OvuIDa. 

Payn, JAMES. 

Proctor, RICHARD A. 
RANKING, B. MONTGOMERIE, 
READE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 

RICE, J AMES. 

Romer, ALFRED. 

Rostrnson, A. Mary F, 
RoBrnson, F. W. 

ROBINSON, PHIL. 

Rockstro, W. 8. 

RUSSELL, W. CLARK. 

St. JOHNSTON, ALFRED. 

SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS. 
Scott, CLEMENT. 

Senior, WILLIAM. 

SHEPHERD, R. HERNE. 
SHERER, J. W., C.8.i. 

SLAcK, Henry J. 

SPEIGHT, T, W. 

STopparD, R. H. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES. 
TAYLOR, IDA ASHWORTH. 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR, 
TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS. 
VILLARI, LINDA. 

WATKINS, REv. M. G., M.A. 
Watson, T. MALCOLM. 
Witu1AMs, W. MAtTrigv, F.R.A.S. 
Witson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 





The 


A NEW SERIAL 


Frozen 


Pirate, 
NOVEL BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ 
ILLUSTRATED BY P. MACNAB, 
BEGAN IN ‘BELGRAVIA’ FOR JULY. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS 
sua __ ANNOUNCEMENTS. __ oo 


~ MISS LINSKILL'S NEW NOVEL. 

Im Exchange for a Soul. By Mary Liysxitt, Author 

of ‘The Haven under the Hill’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 
HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Deemster: a Romance of the Isle of Man. By Hatt 

CarnE, Author of ‘A Son of Hagar’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistm Murray, Author of 
‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 


One Traveller Returns. By D. Curistimz Murray and 
HENRY HERMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. ___[Shortly, — 


Jack the Fisherman. By Euizasern Stuart PuEtrs, 
Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise’ &c. With 22 Illustrations by C. W. REED, 
Large 8vo. picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

NEW NOVEL BY M. D. CONWAY. 


Pine and Palm. By Moncurze D. Conway. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. [Wov. 15. 


A Son of Hagar: a Romance of our Time. By Hann Cams, 
Author of ‘ The Shadow of a Crime.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES,’ 
Country Luck: a Novel. By Jonn Hazsserton. Post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2s. ; i cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Glow-worm Tales. By James Payy, Author of ‘Lost Sir 
Massingberd.’ New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Preparing. 


Disappeared: a Novel. By Saran Tyrner, Author of ‘Saint 
Mungo’s City’ &c. With 6 Illustrations by P. MACNAB. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. a 
Little Nowels. By Wits Cots. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH’ &e. 
Red Spider: a Romance. By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &e. 
New and oo Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. 
Radnay);; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess One. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
‘The Right Honourable: ’ a Romance of Society and 
Politics. By Justin McCartTuy and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
WALTER BESANT’S LAST NOVEL. 


The World Went Yery Well Then. By 
WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. With Illustrations by A. 
FORESTIER. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uni- 
form with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad’.) A thick volume of 600 
pages, profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 










































































NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By 


H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife: a Novel. By Harorp Freperic. 








2 vols. crown 8vo. (Just ready. 
Locrime: a Tragedy. By Atcernon CHARLES SwinBuRNE. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 





Selections from the Poetical Works of 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Half-Hours with the Best Novelists of 
the Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Critical and 
Biographical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. [Preparing. 


Heart’s Delight. By Cuartzs Grspon. Cheap Edition. 2s. 
Lady Lowelace. By Mrs. Pmxis. Cheap Edition. 2s. (shoruy, 


Stories from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zime. SECOND SERIES. Containing The Posy Ring, by Mrs. HunT; Skeleton 
Keys, by D. CHristreE MurrAy; Love that Purifies, by HENRIETTA A. DUFF; 
Mademoiselle Ang?éle, by ALIcE CorKRAN; A Double Bond, by LinpA VILLARI; 
By Day and Night, by R. E. FRANCILLON ; Hope, by the Author of ‘ Miss Molly’; 
Captain Wrench’s Illusion, by Frep. BoyLtE; A Jewel of a Boy, by FRANK 
ABELL. Demy 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 
Now issuing, a LIBRARY EDITION of BESANT and RICE’S NOVELS. The Volumes (each 
containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on a large crown 8vo. page, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume is 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 
With a Portrait of JAmEs RICE, etched by DANIEL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface 
by WALTER BESANT, telling the story of his literary partnership with JAMES RICE. 














2. My Little Girl. 6. The Monks of Thelema. 
3. With Harp and Crown. 7.  d Celia’s Arbour. 
4. This Son of Vulcan. 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


5. The Golden Butterfly. (vo. | 9. The sone Side. 
With a Portrait of WALTER BESANT. c. &c. 


Portrait of James Rice, specially etched by Danren 
A. WEHRSCHMIDT for the New Library Edition of BESANT and RICE’S NOVELS. 
A few PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS have been taken on Japanese paper, size 
153x10in. Price 5s. each 


The Complete Works in Werse and 
Prose of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Anuotated by 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 65 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


POETICAL WORKS, in Three Volumes: 

Vout. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; 
Shelley's Correspondence with Stockdaie ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete version) ; Queen 
— — Notes; Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen; Prometheus Unbound ; 

onais, &c. 

Von. Il. Laon and Cythna (as originally published, instead, of the emasculated ‘ Revolt of Islam’) ; 
The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo (from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the Tyrant (from the 
copy in the Dyce Library at South Kensington) ; The Witch of Atlas ; Epips chidion ; Hellas. 

Vou. Ill. Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque of Anarchy 
(from Shelley’s manuscript); and other pieces not brought together in the ordinary editions. 

With the two exceptions indicated of Poems printed from Shelley’s manuscript, with important rectifications 
of text, all the Works, both in verse and prose, are printed direct from the rare original editions, of the Titles of 
which facsimiles are given, 

PROSE WORKS, in Two, Volumes. 

Vor. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A 
Refutation of Deism; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some minor writings and fragments. 
Vou. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY, 
and first published in 1840, with the addition of some minor pieces of great interest and rarity, 
including one recently dis:overed by Professor DOWDEN. With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an 
exhaustive Index of the Prose Works. t ' 

*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


NEW BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.’ 
Underwroods. By Rossrr Louis Stevenson. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
Wirginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. By Rosert 
Louis STEVENSON. A New Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. buckram extra, 6s. (Shortly. 
Memories and Portraits. By Roperr Louis Steven- 
son. Fecp. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition (50 only printed) of each of the above Three Books, printed 
on handmade paper and bound in white cloth. Price One Guinea nett per volume. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 
The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Roperr Bucnanan. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Jn the press. 


MR. FOX BOURNE’S NEW BOOK. 

English Newrspapers: Contributions to the History of 
Journalism. By H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of ‘English Merchants’ &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. [Shortly. 


Wictorian Poets. By Epmunp Crarence Srepman. A New 
(the Thirteenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. [Shortly. 


Grosvenor Notes, Yol. II. (1883-87). Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. With about 300 Illustrations in facsimile of the original 
Sketches by the Artists. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 6s. 


A Book forthe Hammock. By W. Crarx Russert, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘ Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Nature near London. by kKicwarp Jerrertes. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; or, Library Edition, crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 

The Life of the Fields. | The Open Air. : 

Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. (Preparing. _ 

Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 

fe. PEARCE EDGcUMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

A Day’s Tour: a Journey through France and Belgium. With 
Sketches in facsimile of the original Drawings. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 

ee. | Ee ears e eae Pe. 

Bird Life in England. By Epwin Lester Arnoxp, 
Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Poets and Nature: Repiiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By Pui, Rogprinson, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 
























































~ 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ™ ie si Prreparing. — 
The Folk-lore of Plants. By I. I. Txisexron Dyzr, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ___ (Preparing. — 








Hydrophobia: an Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing 
all his Communications, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD 
Suzor, M.B.,C.M. Edin. & M.D. Paris. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve them from Infancy to Old Age. By 


JOHN Brownine, F.R.AS., &c. Sixth Edition (Eleventh Thousand), Enlarged. 
With 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 











The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., Editor of ‘Science-Gossip,’ With 300 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing, 


London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
How to Play Solo Wrhist: its Method and Principles 


Explained, and its Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands, and 
a revised and augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM S. WILKS and CHARLES 
F. Parpon. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


Hints for Parents on the Choice of a 
Profession or Trade for their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo. 1s, ; 


cloth limp, 1s. 6d. aa 
A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 


McCarTHy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. ( Vol. II. Preparing. — 


Mr. VWWhistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
* Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.” Crown 8vo. Is. (Preparing. 
NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Belgravia for 1888.—Two New Serial Stories will begin in 
Belgravia for January, and will be continued through the year :— 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘Pay.u1s’; and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TyTLer. 


Belgravia Annual for 1887: a Collection of powerful 


short stories, each complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1s. [yov. 10. 


The Gentleman’s Annual for 1887. Con- 

sisting of one entire Novel, entitled 

THE GOLDEN HOOP: an After-Marriage Interlude. 
By T. W. SpeiGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ Demy 8vo. picture 
cover, ls. [Vor. 10. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1888S. 
One Shilling Monthly. In addition to the Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, 
and Art, for which this Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘SCIENCE NOTES,’ by 
W. MAtTTiIeEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘TABLE TALK,’ by SyLvanus URBAN, 
appear Monthly. 

Science-Gossip: .» Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYtor, F.L.S.,&c Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1887-8). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, &c. Edited by JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. [Zmmediately. _ 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


The County Families of the United Kingdom. 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty- 
eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, 
&e. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, ls. 

The Shilling Knightage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling House of Commons (1888). Containinga 
List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 
32mo. cloth, ls. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and House of Commons (1888). In One Volume, royal. 32mo. cloth extra, gilt 

(Preparing, 





























edges, 5s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &c. 

‘The volume before us is most compact and comprehensive, and is written with an enthusiasm that inspires 
the reader and sustains the writer by its unchanging fervour and lucidity. .. . We heartily declare that among the 
thousands of charming books that have been written on the subjects it includes, no collection should be without 
Mr. Arnold’s “ Bird Life in England.” ’—Croypon GUARDIAN. 

‘It is a book crammed with interesting fact supplied by loving observation, but its charm resides, not in its 
facts alone, but in the enthusiasm with which they are communicated, in the charm of the literary style which 
makes us fee] that we are not merely listening to the writer, but bearing him company. The class of book repre- 
sented by “‘ Bird Life in England” is a thoroughly good one, and a better specimen of the class we do not often 
see.’ —MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘A charming book for everyone at all times of the year, but especially now......Envious people may 
experience Tantalus-like woes in reading this bright, fresh, verdant-clad volume, with its pretty ornithological 
embellishments and its equally attractive word pictures of well-known birds, big and little, useful ard orna- 
mental. The writer is familiar with all wearers of quills and feathers. As sportsman and naturalist, he talks 
about them with thorough knowledgeableness and infectious delight..—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘A pleasant volume.’-—MOoRNING Post. 

‘This delightful volume, reading which one might imagine that one is listening to a smiling sportsman 
whose heart is open to all that flies through woods and copses, and swoops over lochs and moors. An occasional 
story 4 la Munchausen creeps naturally here and there into a chapter, heightening the pleasure with which we 
listen to the attractive sportsmen’s tales’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Arnold knows how to use his pen. Easy, graceful, and yet forcible in style, there is a clearness and 
picturesqueness about his writing that is particularly attractive.—LiTERARY WORLD. 

‘A good deal of literary and anecdotic information from various sources is here supplied...... Foreign birds 
and bird-life are quite as largely discussed as English birds......Mr. Arnold’s book possesses a miscellaneous and 
popular flavour. His articles on shooting game and wild duck are such as sportsmen never tire of.,—ACADEMY. 

‘Mr. Arnold’s little work will rank with any that we know of for pleasant reading, either from a sportsman's 
or an ornithologist’s point of view. Some of the descriptions of game and wild-fowl shooting carry with them 
a scent of the moor and the sea. . . . We should be captious indeed were we to point out small errors in a book 
the perusal of which has given us so much enjoyment.’—R. BOWDLER SHARPE, in Nature. 

*“ Bird Life’ will add to Mr. Arnold’s literary reputation. For anything like it we must go to White of 
Selborne, or Richard Jefferies, but it has the distinct individuality of a fresh and observant mind. ... Apart 
from the great charm which he confers upon his subject, he does much to dispel ignorance in reference to the 
important services performed by many birds. Marsh birds, grouse, partridges, pheasants, and sea-fowl are 
brought under notice; their haunts and habits graphically described and illustrated by much entertaining 
natter, all attesting the deep and genuine sympathy of the author with his subject.—LrEps MERCURY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

* This is a delightful book, . . . Open the book where you will, you are sure of excellent entertainment.’ 

St. JAMES’s GAZETTE, 

‘For all appreciators of the sea and its marvels, Mr. Clark Russell’sis a name to conjure with. .. . “A Book 
for the Hammock ”’ is an entertaining collection of gossipy essays, replete with edifying information on all matters 
oceanic, well spiced with racy anecdotes and sailorly yarns.’—W HITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘The Admiralty should give this book a place in the library on board every man-of-war. . , . It matters little 
where you open the hook, there you will find a capital treat.—Arnmy AND Navy GAZETTE. 

* Many an old tale of the sea is revived in these three hundred pleasant pages. Mr. Clark Russell is brimful 
of out-of-the-way lore, as his chapters on “ Old Sea Ordnance,” “ Infernal Machines,” and “ Peculiarities of Rig” 
sufficiently testify. And the lover of romance will get quite as much as he bargains for, even in purchasing a 
book of Mr. Russell's, in such yarns as those on “ Women as Sailors,” “ Strange Craft,” and “‘ Mysterious Disap- 
pearances.”’—ATHEN UM. 

* The articles which make up Mr. Clark Russell’s entertaining book are to be taken, says their anthor, ‘as 
the mere whiskings of a petrel’s pinions skimming the blue surge of deep waters.” Translated into landsman’s 
lingo, this means that they are meant to provide t in ts of idleness or leisure. They are well 
fitted to perform that kindly office. They are written with that breeziness of style which is illustrated in the 
phrase quoted above, and is familiar to the author’s many readers.’—ScoTSsMAN. 


With Illustrations, crown 4to. Picture Cover, 1s. 


A DAY'S TOUR: 


A Journey through France and Belgium. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


‘A pleasant, chatty account of what may be termed a wonderful tour, considering the time occupied and 
the number of places visited, and in most cases even seen.’—MORNING Post. 

‘ This “ elegant trifle,” as it may well and appropriately be called, is really a useful guide to a very short 
run on the Continent as far as Lille and St. Omer. The style is cheerful and bright, and the illustrations of a 
peculiar style, and good withal. For anyone who wishes for a scamper across the Channel, a better and more 
amusing handbook does not exist.’-—METROPOLITAN. 

‘Mr. Fitzgerald bas given come vivid and pleasing impressions with ren and pencil, and others may profit 
by the capital itinerary he has here produced.’—PUBLIC OPINION. 

‘To many persons this book will be a revelation. The possibility of getting so much enjoyment out of the 
space between one working day and another will not have dawned upon them.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

$ We must leave it to the reader to find out how the autbor did it. It will be worth his while to do so, for 
Mr. Fitzgerald is no ordinary guide-book writer. The book, a small quarto in form, is beautifully got up, and is 
adorned with a number of very “ taking,” illustrative views.’-—CoURT AND SOCIETY REVIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SECOND EDITION now ready of Mr. STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


UNDERWOODS. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


* What Mr. Stevenson's prose is we know ; its strength and grace and variety of nan eless charms have long 
been dear to us; but in these pages [of ‘* Underwoods”’] there is a frank, unconscious spontaneity like that of 
a bird’s song, which is altogether new and altogether delightful...... The book, as a whole, is one which comes 
nearer to us than any volume of verse we have read for a long time. It is a book of which we can makea 
friend, and to say this is to say much,’—-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* A genuine treat is “ Underwoods,” ’—GRAPHIC. 

‘The truth is, that no book could have been written which should have told us more about its author’s inner 
life; and that no poet could strike a purer, more essentially truthful lyrical note......Fhis little book will suggest 
fresh thoughts whenever it is re-read, for it speaks from the heart to the heart.’—-CoURT AND SOCIETY. 

* Mr. Stevenson’s poems are so full of character, so redolent of hisown fascinating temperament, that it is not 
too bold. to suppose that, so long as his prose is appreciated, those who love that will turn to this. ... It is saying a 
great deal to acknowledge that the author of ‘“‘ Kidnapped” is scarcely less readable in verse thai he is in prose.’ 
EDMUND Goss, in LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

* For grace of diction, for the series of enchanting pictures they present, and for what Sir Henry Wotten calls 
a “certain Doric delicacy,” poems such as “The Canoe Speaks,” &c., and a dozen more, may compare with 
anything of the class in modern literature. This dainty little volume will be welcomed by all lovers of poetry.’ 

GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

‘Mr Stevenson’s present volume will secure him a place among the poets. . . . His language is well selected 
and beautiful, his thoughts are graceful and intellectually stimulating or satisfying, and the whole has a music 
at once caressing and provocative, like ripples of laughter, which disturb without breaking repose. Alternately 
tender and piayful, he pleases and does not weary.’—ATHEN ZUM, 

* As a writer of prose, Mr. Stevenson has long since secured a very high position—a position, in fact, so high 
that those who care for literature, as such, do not willingly pass by anything that he writes. “Underwoods” is 
a book of genius. It is equal to the author’s prose. It is charming from end to end, lightly and truly touched 
throughout, and instinct with the personal character of the writer. Within its limited and strictly personal 
range, Mr. Stevenson’s little book is about as good as it could be. It is literature, and to how limited a class of 
modern books that word belongs, those know best who read most of them.’—TiMEs. 

* We welcome this volume with delight. It is little and dear, but precious. Mr. Stevenson, above all living 
men of letters, is unique. —BrRITISH WEEKLY. 

‘In these unambitious flights we have something quite worth reading and remembering..... -The volume 
bears so genuine a stamp that there is all likelihood Mr. Stevenson may yet charm the world with his verse as 
successfully as he has delighted it with his prose..—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* A charming example of the verse a man may write who has a keen appreciation of the good poetry of others 
and an exquisite literary faculty of his own.’—WorRLD. 

* Abounds with charm and interest......Whether Mr. Stevenson writes in prose or verse, he shows always 
the same delicate traits of mind and temperament, the same sensitiveness to light and shade wherever found, 
the same freshness of enjoyment, the same tinge of half-subdued sadness......Because his last volume gives a 
further glimpse of the mind and being of a writer who bas wrought so ably and well for the happiness and honest 
delight of his fellows, few are his audience who will not place “ Underwoods” on their shelves in the honoured 
company of older friends.’—St. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

* As a whole, the book will give pleasure to all who admire a skilful poetical admixture of pathos, humour, 
and common sense, and will add not inconsiderably to Mr. Stevenson’s reputation.’—Mornine Post. 

*We take up, with a certain tremor, a new book, and especially a book in an untried form, by a writer whose 
past works have given us keen enjoyment. . . . In the case cf “ Underwoods” the tremor quickly passes away. 
Here is no interloper, no changeling, but rather, uniess we greatly err, the very “ flower of the flock.” . . . With 
this book, Mr. Stevenson enrols himself among our serious verse writers. . . . His place in poetry, as in literature 
at large, will be a place apart. . . . Just what he does, no one else can do. As a prose writer, as a tale teller, and 
now as a poet, he stands alone.’"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Stevenson in several of his prose works has given us a slight taste of his power as a verse-writer. 
Those who have noted the purity and vigour of these songs will certainly wander into his ‘‘ Underwoods,”’ and 
their expectation of receiving pleasure will not be disappointed. The volume abounds in delicate sentiment 
moulded into musical and “‘ well-filed lines.” ’—ScoTsMAN. 

Mr. STEVENSON’S other Works, published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, are as follows : 

TRAVELS. WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVENNES. Sixth Edition. 
With a Frontispiece by W. CRANE. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE, With Frontispiece by W. CRANE. Post 8vo. cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS, With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 

PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2: 

THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Fep. 8vo. buckram extra, 6s, [ Preparing. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. A New Edition, Revised. Fep. 
8yo, buckram extra, 6s, (Preparing, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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somereer 60, SCH WEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk. 


The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children.’ 


Fourtimes the strength of preparations ‘hickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
10 ADAM STREET. A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
’ CocoaTINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 


CONSUMPTION! 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use thousands of cases of the 
worst kind and of long standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its 
efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with an ENTIRELY NEW 
AND VALUABLE TREATISE on this Disease, to any sufferer. Give Address in full. 
Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 


9 ‘ie ~ excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 
for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of 


Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders. 

















PILL OF For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing the dir- 
tressing Headache so very prevalent. Depression of Spirits, Dulness 
of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
H E A L T H the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 
6 All Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





BLAIR’ S[™ ime" of Susie™ 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 


P I ; 5 I 5 S certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
. Sold by all Cnemists at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


THE PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS 


THOMAS KENTISH. 
Entirely hang Tauea, Revised and considerably Enlarged, with 267 Illustrations. 


This Edition will be found to be a great improvement upon the first. It is illus- 
trated with 267 Diagrams, contains upwards of 300 Receipts, embracing every variety 
and the richest tints, Winged and Coloured Tourbillions, Chain or Triplet Asteroids, 
Aquatic Pieces, Metallic Drifts, the projection of Balloons, and a new and expeditious 
method for the production of a splendid and perfect Match, hitherto the desideratum, 
but now the easy acquisition, of the Amateur. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 














DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. : 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 Jor the jirst three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


‘SOUTHALL BROS, & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Po me aS 


An Illustrated Guide oes , ‘How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2, Saami: 


H. MYERS & CO., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 
BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—I1s. 1}d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly a 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared onl ly, by 
Mr. Smrru, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. 
Chemists. * Agents: at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cusapaiie. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 


1/~ 
E. J. STONEHAM, 


72 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 


BS _—- Lt NIG BROS. 
LIARD TABLE MAKERS, 
29 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY | LONDON, W.C. 


ESTAB LI iD 
Cheapest House in the Trade for jr and Second-hand 


BILLIARD and BAGATELLE TABLES. 











‘S30Iad Tv 





Billiard Balls, Cloths, Chalks, Cues, Tips, and all oiber 
Billiard Requisites, Wholesale, Retail,and for Exportation. 
ph. Balls Adjusted or Exchanged, and Tables Re-cushioned 

nd Re-covered, Adjusted, Removed, Bought. Sold, and every 
kind of Billiard Work executed with despatch, carefully and 
effic ently at Moderate Charges. Price Lists, Cloth and 
Cushion Rubber Samples, Post- When writing for 
Some les ot the batts, please state for what kind of Table 


— HARRISON KNITTER 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 
Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 
Lists 2d. per post. 
W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEE, 
28 PORTLAND ST., MANCHESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 67 OXFORD ST..W. 












“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all — 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurv 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous, "Thousands of Testimonials from all 
In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to 
any address, for 83 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 
LINCOLN. 


TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


WORKS BY J. L. MILTON. 


Small 8vo. 1s. each ; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A 
Concise 


Set of Rules for the Management of the 
Skin: with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, 
Baths, &c 


The Bath in Diseases of the 
in. 





The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
Is a Colourless Fluid, perfectly 
harmless, but possessing the 
extraordinary property of 




















KEEPING THE HAIR 

IN CURL Recom- 
during the dampest A. oY 
weather, or in KATE SANTLEY, 


MINNIE PALMER, 

Fanny LESLie, 
FLORENCE Sr. JouN, 
and hundreds of ladies 
in all classe: of society. 


FRIZZETTA is sold by 
all Chemists and Hairdres- 
sers at 1s. 6d., or sent post 
Sree for 21 ‘stamps direct from 
the Proprietor, F. W. BATES, 
Brooks's Bar, Manchester. 


the warmest 
Assembly 
or Ball 





J 


DR. ROBERTS’ | '& TARY 


OINTMENT, 


A SOVEREIGN REME ny for Burns, Cancer, Chilblains, and 
tons. Eves Inflamed. Fistula, Gangrene Pimpies, Piles, Scorbutic 







IN USE 100 YEARS. 


ALTERATIVE 
PILLS. 


These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, are 
confidently recommended for thecure of Scrophula 
(commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from 
impurity of theblood. They area valuable Family 





Complaints, Skin Discases.and Ulcerated Legs, even if of twenty| Aperient. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 228. 


years’ standing, Price Is. i}d.. 28. 9d.. lls., 228. 


| each Pot. 


Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, and sold by all Chemists, 
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-DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE!,,Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 


Fennings’ Children's Powders Prevent Convulsions. > j 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. s FENNINGS 


FENNINGS’ : 
= CHILDREN’S POWDERS2.yecit ence 


For Children cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsion 
Y uta » Optum, Morphia, or anything injurious to 1 g 80d. dons.” Sent'post tr Bate rae re 


> Sold in Stamped Boxes, at Is. 1}. and 2. (great saving), with full — athe largest Famras, West Co 

argest eo Somes, 2s. 9d. (85 stamps. post 
post free for 15 stamps. e 
= F< eon Tiny tenn West Cowes, I. W. pen io a eney ts 

Read FENNINGS’ I EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK. which ratsine © Read pam EERNINGS EVERYBODY'S yoo ta) 
ul brs our Ch Say = , E DOF abe twas, Went Cow > a eae ‘oO 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S pooe sent pe free on application by letter 

or post card. Direct to Aifred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 
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THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


TARO NAS PILLS THE GREATEST WONDER 

: OF MODERN TIMES. 
These famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 
on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to 
FEMALES, Young or Old, and a fine Medicine for Children. To the Emigrant, Traveller, 


Soldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 


CA M B R | C oe By peoees 2/4)", doz. 











HEMSTITCHED : 
Ladies’...... 2/114 per doz. 
Gentlemen’s...3/6 ,, | Gentlemen’s4/f1_ ,, 


Direct from the ‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. K E I Rosinson & Creaver have a world- 


Samples and wide fame.’—THE QUEEN. 


eis. AANDKERCHIEFS. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 0290225... 
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SHOULD USE 


”)SPECIALT! LS 


M LEDAES AWARDED 


KSHI ampere viands == 
. and the daintiest dish deli 
palatable e es more de se sag a ay 
SS i 


OODALL'S BAKING POWDER. The cheapest AT 


: cal 62., 18 , 25., 5% 
GoonALtis Ei EGG POWDER. Seaton secmiien 
that of the egg rticular. 1d., 6d, 15. 
OODALL’S ‘CUSTARD POWDER. Makes deli 


cious Custards without Eggs, less time and > = - 


GooDALL's GI GINGER BEER POWDER. a he 
est in the world. 


OODALL'S BLANC-MANGE POWDER. 


Makes delicious Blanc-ma if in a few minutes 


6d, 
OODALL'S QUININ WEE! The best seniedy 
known for eo gon and Loss of 


| OODALL'S BRUNSWICK stack “Foseane 


1 my brillaacy, and thoroughly protects the articles it i 
| appiied to + 6d., 15. 





For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to ——— Goopatt, Backnouss, & Co., Lrens, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be 
presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound 1n cloth 


and fully rated, called— 
- D THINGS,” 
MADE, SAID, DONE, IN EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 











OVERWORKED BRAIN—LATE HOURS—WORRY. 


INVALUABLE TO BUSINESS MEN. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, FAILURE OF MEMORY, and 
LOSS OF ENERGY, are quickly and permanently cured by a few 
doses. It gives New Life to the Languid, and invigorates the 
=| Exhausted 
DISEASES can be cured by 
a course of FREEMAN’S STRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 
It quickly supplies the system with sew, yo and pure blood, 
restoring the failing functions of life; the Appetite returns: the 
SS} long- lost colour once more appears, giving a healthful sparkle to = 
the eye, the true sign of a return of Health, Strength, and } ‘itality. e 
= One dose isequalto Ten doses of Cod-Liver Oil : 
=| snatched from the brink of the grave by ani early use of this valuablel : 
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SYLVESTER MAGRATH'S 
LOVE STORY. 


By Denis DESMOND. 


Part I. 


LD Sylvester Magrath’s cabin stood at the foot of a hill near 
the road, and about a quarter of a mile from the western shore 
of Glengal bay. It was chiefly remarkable for its extreme squalor. 
Outside the walls were a dirty yellow, and inside they were darkened 
with turf-smoke, very little of which sought its legitimate mode of 
exit—the wide chimney. The rafters were dark with age and smoke, 
and so was the thatch, which had sheltered, with occasional patching, 
several generations of Magraths. There were only three rooms in 
the cabin, a good-sized kitchen with a small bed-room opening off 
it at either end. In each bed-room there was a low wooden bed, 
probably half a century old, and a wooden chair, but no other 
furniture. In the kitchen there was a dilapidated dresser in one 
corner, and a wooden settle in the other, and a broken deal table. 
The whole cabin had an air of the most sordid poverty and 
disorder. Nevertheless old Sylvester Magrath was by no means a 
poor man ; on the contrary, he considered himself an exceptionally 
fortunate one. His pecuniary transactions had generally been 
successful, and he had actually succeeded in saving, and safely 
investing, five hundred pounds, by sheep-farming on a small scale. 
He had a great deal of general ability, and was remarkable for a sort 
of rude eloquence and for his strong opinions, not on political, but 
On domestic subjects. He was really the victim of a master passion, 
that of avarice, which had developed itself at a very early age, and 
which had degraded his whole nature, and daily tempted him to the 
basest and most cruel actions, 
VOL, CCLXIII NO, 1883. GG 
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One evening late last June he and his third wife, Sally, were 
on their way home from market. They rode a gaunt brown 
horse, whose action, when he trotted, resembled that of an aged 
kangaroo. Old Sylvester sat astride behind a pair of heavily- 
laden panniers on the animal’s bare back. He seemed between 
seventy and eighty years of age, but hale and hearty, with a very 
repulsive expression of cunning in his light blue eyes and on his coarse 
features. He wore an old loose white flannel jacket and trousers, 
both dirty and covered with rude patches. His feet were bare 
and dirty, and his battered straw hat was minus halt the brim. He 
was a small man, with short legs and arms, and though thin, he had 
a look of physical strength, and had evidently a sort of determined 
vitality. In fact, all West Irish peasants who survive childhood are 
gifted with magnificent constitutions, very old men and women being 
able to walk and run long distances, and to endure great hardship 
and fatigue without any ill effects. 

Old Sylvester’s wife sat behind him, clinging to his waist, almost 
on the animal’s tail, over which her short red petticoat hung un- 
gracefully. Her naked feet dangled in the air, and she wore an 
upper garment of cotton of antique pattern and forgotten fashion, 
like a sailor’s blouse unfastened at the waist. She was a little savage 
(under five feet) of the most elementary type, with coarse dark hair 
hanging about her neck, a brick-red complexion, and features hideous 
beyond description. 

Old Sylvester’s first wife had one son, who was sent “his passage ” 
to America by an uncle about ten yearsago. He had gone to America 
at thirty, and had there saved sixty pounds inten years. He had just 
returned, determined to marry and settle in his own country. Old 
Sylvester’s second wife was a handsome woman. She died when young 
Sylvester—the hero of this short story—wasaninfant. Old Sylvester 
then married Sally, and repented his haste in so doing ever after. 
“Oi dunna what cum over me tu go du th’ loike,” he often said; 
“she'd only tin pouns, a dave tin pouns tu her fortun’. She was an’ 
zs a hidjous crature as iver ye’d loike tu see. She’s idle an’ good fur 
nothin, an’ hev sich a tongue. Oi’m a misfortunat man wid women. 
Oi lost th’ fust as was a grate worker, that’s Murtag’s muther. Oi 
lost th’ sicond widin th’ year, as was hansom as a pector, an’ straighth 
asarush. Th’ only wan oi didn’t lose was Sally, worse luck |” 

Sally had disappointed him extremely. She was idle and selt- 
indulgent. She could sit on the floor for many hours a day, with 
her back resting against the wall, smoking a short black pipe. She 
was also as extravagant as her husband was economical. In fact, 
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they only sympathised on one subject, the trying character of young 
Sylvester, and on that they were often eloquent indeed. - 

They jogged along in silence for some time, but at length Sally 
said: “ An’ so th’ match is med atween Murty an’ Pinelope Coneally. 
Oh, musha, musha, but she’s th’ consated idle little gurl. Oi niver 
can help dyin laughin’ whin oi think ov Syl an’ Pinny, as has been 
spaking fur so long, fur goin on foive year now.” 

‘Syl was onbearable ’bout that gurl sax months ago, wantin’ th’ 
little fortun his muther brought me thirty year ago, tu take it tu Mrs. 
Coneally an’ set up wid her an’ Pinny. Sid he was in luve with Pinny. 
Thanks be tu heavin o# niver felt th’ loike fur a woman an’ o7’ve been 
three toimes ma’arried. Young people nowadays is very upsettin’.” 

** Mrs. Coneally is a consated woman hersilf,” Sally observed. 

** She’s an ad/e woman, always up wid her answer. Sax months 
ago whin Syl wanted tu marry th’ daugther oi wint an sid oi’d niver 
give me consint or a pinny fortun’ tu him. Oi cudn’t spare him off 
th’ little far’rm. An she up an she sid, ‘Oi hev oder vues fur th’ 
daughther nor th’ son iv a miser,’ an’ be dommed tu her impidince, 
sure she’d another story tu tell whin Murtag cum hoam from Amerikay 
an axed fur the daughther, wid his sixty poun’ in his pocket.” 

“Syl wid nuthin but his soft vice an’ good looks an Murty wid 
his saxty poun’ are tu wery different people,” said Sally. 

“Vis, wery different. But thin she takes airs becase she lived 
wid th’Carolans. Isn’t me son Syl half aCarolan. Sure, his mother 
was a daughther of ould Dinis Carolan, that wint and pinshuned her 
muther agin. Ould Dinis was Syl’s granfa’ather, and Syl’s a cousin 
iv th’ young Carolans. Oi was talkin’ ov him t’other day tu Fa’ather 
Daly, an oi sid, ‘In his looks an’ in his ways he’s a zwAo/e gintlemin,’ 
an’ Fa’ather Daly sid, ‘ He’ve a dale ov heredity culter, surely,’ what- 
iver that may be, something worritin’ an’ wexin’, be wery sure.” 

“ An’ yit,” said Sally bitterly, “he thinks more ov his ould dawg 
Rock nor he du ov th’ fa’ather that’s slaved fur him late an’ airly— 
late an’ airly. Oh, wirrasthrue, wirrasthrue !’ 

“Oi dunna how ’tis oi hevn’t killed that dawg,” observed her 
husband. 

“Tis crul work a contindin’ agin Syl,” wailed Sally. ‘“ He fairly 
tortores me wid his ould flannels an thin coloured shirts, as can’t be 
washed tu plaise him; he wants ’em that tarnation clane. Bad 
manners tu th’ wor’rld. 

‘Th’ way he washes hissef winther an’ summer, hail, rain, or shine, 
ud fairly give me th’ shivers, “Tud indade. Th’ say in summer 
t'wiced a day! Th’ wed/ in winther t’wiced a day !” 
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“ Head an’ a’all,” groaned Sally. “Ah, yis, head an’ a’all. Ah 
yis, he was a’always clane an’ troublesome, an’ meddlin’, an’ makin’, 
bout th’ dirt ov this, an’ th’ dirt ov that. Zgg an’ dird, he was that 
egg an’ Lird.” 

* Ah, yis, a thrial tu his pore fa’ather, a thrial tu his pore fa’ather.” 


Part II. 


MEANWHILE young Sylvester was enjoying the evening air. He 
had stood for some time by the old blackthorn hedge which stretched 
for fifty yards or so to the left of the cabin. He was, as usual, 
accompanied by his dog Rock, a large black cur, with a long head, 
coarse hair, and a normal expression of absurdly sagacious and 
contemplative repose. 

Sylvester looked hot but not flushed, as his brown and tanned 
complexion had no trace of colour. He was tall, probably six feet 
three, and had broad shoulders but a graceful and most delicately 
proportioned figure, and none of the slouching gait so common 
amongst over-worked West Irish peasants. His head was small and 
well-shaped, but his hair was rather grey, and he wore a Slight 
moustache—an unusual adornment for a peasant, for, as a rule, they 
shave the upper lip, even when they wear a beard. Sylvester’s features 
were quite ordinary ; his mouth was large, his lips full, his nose a 
little tip-tilted, and his teeth strong and even. He had, however, an 
unusual and even beautiful face, with pale grey-blue eyes, patient 
and calm, but full of the keenest intelligence, and expressive of an 
alert and determined will. 

It seemed as if mature, whose freak he was, had given him an 
inherent culture ; as if the sights and sounds of nature—of nature in 
every phase of her sternest as well as sweetest moods—had impressed 
most subtly her fullest image on his mind. He had, in fact, lived in 
a mental solitude, quite apart from his practical life, into the utter 
loneliness of which no kindred voice had ever penetrated, or could, 
circumstanced as he was, ever penetrate. He had the indescribable 
look which only impresses itself on the face of those who have 
suffered—and suffered bravely. The experience of pain had pre- 
dominated Sylvester’s whole life. He was now nine-and-twenty. 
Every characteristic which he possessed in contrast to those amongst 
whom his lot was cast had been a source of pain, of such pain as 
leads, perhaps, to recklessness, or the meanness of mere peevish 
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discontent. Poor Sylvester, whose passionate idealism was the 
hereditary gift of a remarkable family, had suffered most from an 
exceedingly strong and ungratified capacity for happiness. His 
father’s figure, his step-mother’s frightful personality, had bounded 
the horizon of his childish life, and later on he had felt the useless- 
ness of contending against the exasperating narrowness of his father’s 
mind, the sort of contracted mental vision which no experience could 
widen or expand, and which the old man’s determined character made 
it impossible to contend against. 

Presently Sylvester strolled down the road. It was a lovely 
evening. All day the barometer had registered ninety in the shade, 
as it had done for the previous three weeks, nor had there been any 
rain for that time. However, after sunset a northerly breeze had 
sprung up, and now the western sky was a livid lemon flecked with 
rose, and all along the western sky-line the woods looked cool and 
dark. To the south, behind old Sylvester’s cabin, was the sea, and 
to the north a mountainous, stony and desolate region, stretching 
away to the wilds of Connemara. 

The pure air was sweet with the scent of clover, meadow-sweet 
and honey-suckle, for the old blackthorn hedge flaunted in its usual 
summer cloak of the latter flower, whose buff blossoms and salmon- 
pink buds clung about its aged arms and blended with its leaves. 

A brown stream ran beside the hedge, hurrying tothesea. From 
the woods came the cry of a cuckoo and the distant cooing of wood- 
pigeons ; from the marshes the pipe of a solitary curlew ; and in the 
meadows corncrake hoarsely answered corncrake. 

In a few minutes Sylvester stopped at the foot of a lane, and 
jumped over a stone wall into the belt of woodland which bordered 
the lane on the left. At a little distance to the right stood a cabin 
exactly like his own paternal mansion. It faced the south however, 
and stood on an incline, so that from the open door there was a view 
of distant hills, soft misty purple in the evening light ; of a blue-grey 
summer sea, and of golden meadows and little patches of green oats 
and potatoes ; of the green hills jutting into the sea, with creeks of 
blue-grey water where the tide was coming in. 

Penelope Coneally lived in the cabin with her mother, a re- 
spectable widow, who farmed successfully some acres of land. The 
girl was standing at the door when she heard Sylvester’s shrill whistle. 
It was a lover’s signal, and Penelope went into the cabin and looked at 
herself eagerly in a little glass with a red wooden frame that hung upon 
the kitchen wall. Then she ran out hastily and sprang over a stile into 
the wood, and walked forward with a demure air to meet Sylvester. 
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They talked a little and finally sat down on a fallen tree. With 
a pretty bashfulness Penelope allowed Sylvester to press his arm 
about her waist and to play with her smooth and pointed fingers, 
where the thickness at the roots so plainly indicated her pleasure- 
loving nature. For Miss Penelope, though decidedly lovable and 
innocently sympathetic, had a gay and sensuous nature that craved 
for present joy, unconscious of a future, and incredulous of the 
possibility of pain. 

It was nearly dark in the wood, as there was a dense foliage over- 
head, but little undergrowth. Sylvester appeared moody and sad 
and inclined to silence. Penelope was, as usual, smiling and gay. 

“Oh, Syl,” she said, “ould Peg Maloney wint and died this 
mornin at half afther tin. ‘The wake ’ll be sich fun an’ jollity.” 

“Oi hates wakes,” he said, ‘‘ whativer oi may du about weddin’s ;” 
and he looked eloquently into her laughing eyes. 

She was very small] and had a little oval face and dark brunette 
complexion, beautiful teeth, and large brown eyes with long lashes. 
She had dark hair, a slender neck and a pretty head. Her close-fitting, 
purple cotton gown showed the rounded curves of her waist and 
bosom, and was pinned up over a red petticoat. It was evident that 
she was a coquette, and had all the airs of a rustic beauty. Sylvester 
had long loved her, but of late he had found in her a vague unsatis- 
factory joy. She was like a sparkling little rill—but a rill about 
which there could not be the least speculation, and whose shallow- 
ness was visible to the most ordinary observer. Just now Sylvester 
felt an oppressive sense of loneliness, and a curious presentiment of 
approaching evil. 

“Oi wondher what’s kapin’ muther in town,” Penelope said. 
“Tis close upon tin o’clock.” 

“ P’rhaps she’s makin’ a match fur ye, Pinny,” he answered, with 
some bitterness. ‘ Ta’alkin’ ov matches,” he went on, “ moy brother 
Murty wint in wid th’ ould people tu meet a widda tu make a match 
atween Murty an’ herdaughther. ‘They didn’t tell me who she was.” 

“‘ P’rhaps the widda Ma’artin as lives up Carolan away,” Penelope 
suggested. 

‘* P'rhaps,” he answered indifferently. 

“ Murtah’s an awful quiet, ornary fella, not a bit loike ye, Syl. 
He sames tu be slapin’ an his feet. Oi an th’ gurls calls him Take- 
it-aisy. Oi seen him t’other day but he didn’t see me.” 

“ Take-it-aisy, that is a good na’am for him, surely.” 

“Oh, Syl,” Penelope went on, “’tis a gran’ evening! Oi luves 
th’ summer toime, but not as ye luves it, as takes sich joy out ov 
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every little leaf an’ flower, an’ ivery change in th’ say or skoy. 
H-aa-rk tu th’ curlew pipin’. A/’all noight thim curlew goes on an’ 
thim corncrakes. Oh, Syl, Tom th’ piper is comin tu Conna Hill 
tumorra evenin’, an’ th’ bhoys tould me there be a bonfire an’ a 
da’ance. Oh, Syl, sweat-he-aa-rt an’ d-aa-rlin, oi luves wakes an’ 
weddin’s an’ d-aa-nces an’ aa’ll soorts ov fun. But ye du not, oi know.’ 

“Whin ye’re ma’arried, Pinny,” he said softly, “this nonsense’ll 
lave ye, acushla.” His pure lips clung to hers, and, frivolous as she 
was, she turned pale and trembled. “Oi misdoubt me, Pinny,” he 
added sternly, “ but ye’re vild an’ fulish ; vild an’ fulish.” 

“Oi’m ofthen afeared ov ye, Syl, ye hev that proud an’ over- 
bearin’ sperit.” 


? 


Part III. 


WHILE this conversation was going on in the wood, Mrs. Coneally 
was on her way home, accompanied by Murtagh Magrath, whose 
short and ill-shaped legs dangled over the side of her donkey-car, 
and whose conversational powers were so limited that she could 
scarcely obtain an answer to the simplest question. He was con- 
tented, but not glad, that he had had a satisfactory marriage arranged 
for him that afternoon by his friends, and he certainly felt no 
impatience to see Penelope again. He had not seen her since his 
return from America a few days before, and she had been only ten 
years old when he went to America. There was nothing quick or 
impulsive about him, and he had never been able to define the 
impulse which urged him to return home, the dull, persistent longing 
for the free and easy life in his father’s dirty cabin. He was, how- 
ever, a throughly sensible man, and exactly the sort of son-in-law 
whom Mrs. Coneally had dreamed of, but hardly hoped for. He 
was to marry Penelope the following Monday—an engagement lasting 
longer than a day or two being unheard of—and now, according to 
custom, he was accompanying his future mother-in-law home for the 
purpose of spending the following day with his fancée. 

On arriving at the end of their journey they found Penelope 
absent, and the cabin untidy, the floor unswept, and the fire nearly 
out. Mrs. Coneally frowned. She had always felt sternly towards 
Penelope’s national failings—a profound indifference to squalor in 
her surroundings and an exceeding detestation of work. The girl 
could lean over a wall at the well all day and feel supremely happy 
from the mere fact of being idle, quite apart from the delightful 
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possibility of having some one to chatter to, for instance, her great 
friend Nora Green, a young woman very nearly as pretty and quite as 
volatile as herself. Then Mrs. Coneally was much displeased by 
Penelope’s passion for merry-makings of all sorts, the merest allusion 
to a wake or a wedding being sufficient to incapacitate her for any 
serious duty for the day. 

Presently Murtagh Magrath seated himself in the chimney corner 
and began to smoke, and Mrs. Coneally hastily built up the fire with 
fresh sods and stirred a little pot of oaten-meal stirabout which 
hung from a crook in the wide chimney ; then she left the cabin to 
look for Penelope. It was now quite dark in the wood, but she soon 
heard her daughter’s voice chatting to Sylvester and singing wild 
snatches of song in a shrill soprano. 

Sylvester’s unaccountable fit of depression had increased. His 
eyes ached as they rested on the deep green grass lying in cool 
shadows, and he felt chilly in the warm and perfumed air. 

Penelope saw Mrs. Coneally first and sprang up saying, with a 
guilty air, “Oh, mother, oi’m jist after meeting Syl, in th’ wood. 
Th’ fire wint low an oi cum out fur a few sthicks.” 

“Go hoam afore me this very minut,” said her mother, furiously. 
“ How dar ye go fur tu let th’ turv out an’ tu lave th’ kitchin so 
ontidy?” She thought it well to be severe, so that Penelope might 
at once understand there could be no trifling with Murtagh Magrath. 
Sylvester she did not care to notice ; as Sally had observed, Sylvester 
with nothing but his good looks and soft voice was a very different 
person from his half-brother, the possessor of sixty pounds. With 
a pout and air of injured innocence and beauty, Penelope walked 
home before her mother. The latter stopped her for a moment 
at the stile, and explained to her with much sternness the state of 
affairs. ‘“ Ye’re tu ma’arry Murtagh Magrath an Munda,” she said 
slowly. ‘“ He’ve saxty poun’s tu his fortune as he saved in Amerikay 
be th’ sweat ov his brow. He'll sink it in th’ far’rm an’ we'll sthock 
a few more acres. It’s gode land fur sheeps. He’s a stidy an’ in- 


i. 


dustrous man, as’ll make th’ best ov husban’s. 

“ He’s ould fur me,” said Penelope. “He's forty year ould, an’ 
Syl said a wethered forty tu. But that’s nather here nor there. Oi 
promised tu wait fur Sylvester, an’ it’s a quare thing tu be spakin tu 
wan brother fur goin’ on foive year, an’ thin tu go ma’arry t’ other fur 
th’ lucre ov saxty poun’s.” 

“ Girls will be girls, an’ idjuts will be idjuts, an’ kapin’ company 
wid a fella loike Syl is rale idjutsy,” her mother answered ; adding, 
“Git in afore me at wonst, ye imperinnt hussey. How dar ye go 
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fur tu mintion Syl’s na’am tu ye’r muther? D’ye fur wan momint 
think that oi’ll go brake mi wor’rd to Murtagh Magrath, honisht 
man, or tu ould Ma’artin Flanigin, as med th’ match an stud up fur 
our rights loike a thrue frind ?” 

“ Thin bad scran tu th’ sa’am Ma’artin Flanigin. He was a’always 
a medler an’ a maker, a-waggin’ ov his tongue at ivery wan’s expinse,” 
said the wretched Penelope. 

*G’long in afore me,” screamed her mother. “ Ye ongrateful 
thing, g’long, g’long, g’long.’ 

Penelope sulkily bowed to the inevitable and went in, and seated 
herself on a three-legged stool opposite Murtagh Magrath, looking 
him over with an air of scornful protest. But even the soft and 
flickering fire-light failed to soften his stolid, blonde and 
weather-beaten ugliness. He had scrubby, short fair hair, and a 
short scrubby, fair beard, and a long, clean-shaved upper lip. His 
pale blue eyes were small and badly set, and without any faintest 
gleam cf speculation. He was, indeed, a striking contrast to 
Sylvester. He was short and_ squat, and wore singularly ill-cut 
clothes of rough Irish frieze, and heavy boots with enormous new 
nails in the soles. 

He pointed at Penelope with his pipe, and said in a thick 
dull voice: “ A pretty young gurl, be me sowl, yis. How ar’ ye, 
Pinny? A foine evenin, tha’anks be tu Gawd.” 

“Tis a foine evenin,” she said demurely. ‘‘ How’s ye’re sel’ ?” 

“ Foinely, thank ye, foinely. Ye’ve a tidy place here, mavourneen.’ 

*‘ Vis, middlin tidy.” Then with a rippling smile that displayed 
all her lovely teeth, she asked coquettishly. ‘An’ what brought ye 
hoam wid me muther ? ” 

“To see ye, what ilse? Sure we’re goin to be ma’arried an 
Munda, an’ oi was in dooty boun’ tu see hersel’ hoam.” 

*Oi’ve no intintion ov ma’arryin’ ye at a’all, at a’all. Sure 
ye’re moiles tu ould an’ tu sittled fur me! Ye remoinds me ov 
th’ big light-coloured owl as lives in th’ near wood an’ fluthers about 
at noight wid his grate roun’ fulish oies.” 

Magrath stared——“ Oi b’lieves,” he said, slowly, “that young 
an’ purty gurls o-ofthen goes an that a-way tu their /aw/ful husban’s 
as they’re doun’ tu obey. Th’ oulder wans is thankfuler loike an’ 
more aisy cum over be a stidy man ; that is, whin they’re h-aa-rdy.” 

‘Tis ye’ ’y’sel’s h-aa-rdy this toime, oi regrits tu say,” exclaimed 
Penelope. 

“ Ye’re more thrue nor purlite,” he growled. 

Penelope was on the verge of tears. The contrast between her 
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radiant youth and the stolid Murtagh struck her as infinitely pathetic, 
and her marriage as a monstrous sacrifice on the altar of mammon. 
It was impossible to impress Murtagh with the difficulties of his 
wooing, and the value of his prize. He didn’t want to woo and 
he failed to see the prize. He was naturally obtuse, and had never 
before looked at a woman with a view to appraising her personal 
charms. The profundity of his indifference chilled Penelope, who 
had been so long accustomed to the almost cultured homage of 
Sylvester, to his musical voice and phrases. She felt that she 
must, that she must see Sylvester. 

“ Will ye cum tu ould Peg Maloney’s wake afther th’ supper?” 
she asked eagerly. 

He pondered——“ Yis, oi’ll go a’afther th’ supper. Oi “eves 
oi’m hungery.” 


Part IV. 


SYLVESTER lit his pipe when Mrs. Coneally and Penelope left him, 
and pondered with considerable rage on the cool way he had 
always been treated by Mrs. Coneally. In half-an-hour or so he 
set off for a long walk across the fields, and at eleven o’clock 
went to Peg Maloney’s wake to meet Penelope. 

He found the cabin crowded with people in holiday attire, 
drinking potheen and smoking short, black pipes. He saw Sally 
seated on the floor amongst several old women. It was evident 
that Sally had been indulging her passion for potheen. She rocked 
herself to and fro and talked incessantly. 

“ Yis, ah yis,” she moaned ; “me husban’ is a h-aaa-rd h-aaa-rd 
man, an’ kapes horses, an’ dunkeys, an’ peoples an dom short 
commons. Ofthen oi’d give me loife fur th’ cup ov tay, or th’ 
blast ov tobacca, and cudn’t git it. There isn’t a woman in th’ 
town-lan’ ov Conna has th’ sa’am story, but ¢hzm, there isn’t a 
woman as can say /er husban’ hes foive hunerd poun’s in bank, in 
goold an’ silver an’ coppers ! ” 

A moment later she began to sing in a drawling whine : 

’Tis air-ly, air-ly, in th’ spbring, 

As moy luvet Micky wint tu sarve th’ king, 
Th’ r-aa-cin says an’ th’ win’s bleu h-iii-gh, 
Which seper-aaa-ted Micky an of ! 


Sylvester seated himself on a form by some young men, and 
looked at a row of girls seated opposite playing hunt the slipper. 
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On a long table in the middle of the room lay the corpse of Peg 
Maloney, the only picturesque object in that sordid place. She 
lay under a canopy of sheets hung on lines. Six lighting wax 
candles were placed at her feet in old brass candlesticks, and her 
pale and withered fingers clasped a large brass crucifix. She had 
quantities of white hair streaming wildly about her, and a deep 
yellow skin lined and furrowed by extreme old age. On her breast 
lay a snuff box for the benefit of the company, and on the table 
beside her a bowl of holy water. 

In a few minutes Penelope entered the cabin with Murtagh 
Magrath. She stopped at the table and devoutly crossed herself 
with holy water, and kneeling down, said a prayer for the repose 
of Peg Maloney’s soul, looking through her fingers the while at 
Sylvester. The stolid Murtagh slowly followed her example. 

There was a new expression in Penelope’s large brown eyes 
that hastily drew Sylvester to her side. 

“* What is it’s trublin ye, Pinny?” he whispered. 

She had been rapidly losing her self-control, and now electrified 
the company by bursting into hysterical tears. 

** Oh, Syl,” she sobbed, “take me intu th’ air.” 

Sylvester began to suspect the cause of her unwonted grief, and 
as they left the cabin Murtagh stolidly contemplated the corpse of 
Peg Maloney. 

Sally started up from a doze, and began to whine, in a shrill voice : 


There was a rose in Oireland, 

Oi thought she wud be moine, 
But zow that she is lost tu me, 
Oi must fur iver poine. 


“It makes me doi laughin,” she said. ‘‘A-afther spakin fur foive 
years. Oh, wirrasthrue, wirrasthrue!” 

“Well, Pinny,” said Sylvester, sternly, “ an’ what’s ye’r thruble?” 

“‘Gawd knows, I feels loike wan was fairly bewitched. Ould 
Ma’artin Flanigin wint this afthernoon an’ med a match with ye’r 
fa’ather an’ muther, an’ yer brother Murty, fur me and Murty, an’ 
we're to be ma’arried an Munda.” 

“Oh, so ’twas that kep ye’r muther so late in town, an’ she was 
th’ widda-woman as has th’ daugthther fur Murty !” 

“ Vis, she was th’ widda-woman, an of th’ widda Ma’artin.” 

“ An what'll ye du, Pinelope !” 

“Sure, what can of du?” 

“Ye can choose atween Murty an’ me.” 

“Sure they’ve gone and choosed Murty fur me, worse luck!” 
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“Ve can refuse t’ hev him.” 

**Oi’ve no ch’ice ’t all in th’ matther, as ye well knows, Syl. Me 
muther’s a dangerous woman whin crassed. She’d bate me black 
an’ blue an’ complain tu Father Daly.” 

“ An oi—oi’ve wasted me luve an ye, ye wake idjut, as is loike a 
da’ansin doll. Bad luck t ye!” he exclaimed furiously. ‘ Ofthen 
oi misdoubted ye, but niver cud hev dramed ye’d go giv’ in so aisy 
an’ take Murty fur th’ lucre ov saxty pouns.” 

With a violent imprecation he left her, and she hastily dried her 
eyes and returned to the wake. Her vanity was much wounded by 
his coldness and severity. She had expected protestations and sup- 
plications, and she had been treated with scorn. He had actually 
supposed that she would have strength to deliberately rebel against 
her mother, and to create a scandal in the neighbourhood ; and for 
what? To wait an indefinite period for a man who would probably 
never be in a position to marry her. 

Still in a white heat of rage, and suffering acutely all the pangs 
of wounded pride, Sylvester rushed on, realising the true meaning of 
the word despair. He knew that he had lost Penelope for ever, and 
he found such knowledge intolerable. He felt as unable to alter this 
supreme fact as to endure it. He went into the woods and flung 
himself on the ground, astonished, dismayed, and stupefied by the 
unwonted violence of his own emotion, his terrible sense of isolation. 
He stood alone. He had been certain of Penelope’s love, and as he 
brooded on it, the shallowness of her nature stung him afresh and 
afresh to greater and greater bitterness. 

In the woods it was very dark and close, the faint northerly 
breeze merely stirring the tree-tops. In the tumult of his mind the 
hours before dawn passed quickly, and only when the dawn came, grey, 
still, and shadowy, did he realise the full blankness of his own despair. 
Soon birds began to move and twitter, and the sun rose splendidly in 
a crimson east, and another day of almost tropical heat began. 
The air was full of melody and fragrance ; of the song of birds, the 
hum of insects, and the faint breath of flowers. In the woods, how- 
ever, it was very soon oppressively hot, and Sylvester went down to 
the shore and bathed, the faithful Rock wading in after him fora 
few yards. 

About mid-day he returned home, and found his father and 
stepmother seated at dinner. ‘Though his mind was confused by 
new hatred and defiance of Sally, he read aright the delighted 
triumph that irradiated their coarse and brutal countenances. His 
heart began to beat violently and his veins ran fire. He felt con- 
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Sumed by impotent rage. He dropped on the old wooden settle, 
pale, shaken—an embodied tragedy. 

Sally eyed him with a studied insolence, his father with an 
amused contempt. No man or woman of society could more 
effectually stab with a glance than these rude peasants. 

Sylvester’s fixed glance at the frightful top-knot into which Sally 
had twisted her hair for Sunday, and into which she had stuck a 
rusty knitting needle, had something contemptuous in it, for his 
father roared—“ Tear-an-ages, ye lock st-aa-rk sth-aa-rin mad !” 
He resented on principle any disparagement of Sally. 

“ Ye’re plaised, ar ye?” Sylvester said in a low voice. “As a 
choild ye bet an’ stha’arved me ; as a growin lad ye kicked an’ cuffed 
me ; as a man ye’ve spiled loife fur me entoirely. An’ so ye wint an’ 
med a match atween that vild an’ fulish gurl Pinelope an’ me brother 
Murty. Iv he war’n’ent me brother oi’d hev his loife; es, ‘y is oi’ll 
quit th’ counthrey. Ye’ll pay me way tu Amerikay.” 

Sally sprang to her feet and began to scream, “ Ye’re mad or ye 
wudn’t go talk this a-way to ye’r fa’ather.” 

Sylvester went on, “ Oi manes what oi say. Gi’ me me passage 
tu Amerikay an oi’ll niver thruble ye more. Ye may lave ye’r money 
tu Murtagh an’ welcome fur me ; oi nivér wishes tu see a pinny ov it. 
Oi’m not a sthick or a sthone tu live an here an’ see Pinny ma’arried 
tu an omadthaun loike Murty.” 

Here it occurred to Saily and her husband that the troublesome 
Sylvester meant what he said. They exchanged alarmed glances, 
and Sally began to whimper ; 

“ An has ye no he-aa-rt at a’all fur ye pore deda, tu lave him in 
his ould age? There’s no pity fur him ; all fur th’ horse, an’ th’ 
dunkey, an’ that cursed Rock, as is cuter and knowinger be fa’ar nur 
any Christun in th’ wor’rld.” 

“ Amerikay, indade,” said old Sylvester, “ an’ who'll du th’ work 
an th’ far’rm ?” 

“ Ye can git Sally’s nephy, Pether Flanigin,” his son said coldly ; 
“ that is Pether Flanigin Bi/Zy.” 

* Oh, ould Billy’s son ye mane, an omadthaun not worth his 
salt.” 

“ Oi’m lavin th’ counthrey anyway,” Sylvester answered. 

Old Sylvester pondered with knit brows, then clapped his hands 
and roared: “ Wh-ooo-p, oi hev it! Sthay at hoam, Syl, me boy, 
an git ma’arried.” 

“ Yis, ayourneen, git ma’arried,” echoed Sally, “and “ Sal 
Green |” 
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“ Gawd furbid,” said Sylvester piously. 

“ Thin tu Nancy Clancy,” suggested his father, softly. ‘“ She’s a 
grate worker.” 

“ She’s h-aaa-rdy, very h-aaa-rdy,” Sally deprecated. ‘“.Mebbe 
Syl ’ud loike a tinderer mossel nur Nancy.” 

“ There’s Nora Conner an’ Maggie Holleran,” continued old 
Sylvester, coaxingly. “ Sure a woman’s but a woman afther all’s sid 
an’ done. Does it matther who ’tis, pervided its somewan. That is, 
tv we're that so¢ an ma’arridge.” 

* Oil niver marry. Oi’d die fust,” Sylvester answered fiercely. 
* Oi’m off tu Amerikay.” 

** Ye’re not, not a stip,” screamed Sally. 

** Niver, niver,” shouted his father. ‘‘ Promise me this minut tu 
giv up sicha mad iday or oi’ll curse ye an me knees frum th’ dure.” 

** Or’m surely goin,” Sylvester said, and his father proceeded to 
fulfil his threat. ‘Sylvester called the faithful Rock, and rapidly took 
his departure. 


Parr V. 


Conna HI111 is really a sort of grass-clothed cliff jutting into the 
sea, near the entrance to Glengall bay, on which the gay inhabitants 
of a neighbouring village danced on Sunday evenings in midsummer 
to the strains of a dilapidated bagpipe, whose possessor played jigs 
and reels with irresistible spirit. 

On Sunday evening, between eight and nine o’clock, there was a 
beautiful view from the hill. 

The low chain of mountains at the opposite side of the bay seemed 
enchanted hills, lying in mists of purple, deep blue, or palest amethyst, 
with here and there bands of white light, which revealed the arid 
stoniness of their slopes. Below was the wide bay, smooth as a 
mirror. The sky was palest azure, with floating clouds of burning 
rose, deepening in the west to a general crimson glow, against which 
the woods as usual stood out in bold relief. 

To right and left of Conna Hill, two little hills rise abruptly from 
the water, grass-clothed and joined to the mainland by a narrow strip 
of sand, and between these lower hills the tide sets with a strong cur- 
rent, and at the flow washes the southern, eastern and westerti base 
of Conna Hill, that is, surrounding it with water on every side but 

ne, Here the grass is nibbled short by old Sylvester’s sheep. 
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In May great quantities of Alpine gentian bloom on its southern 
slope, and on its eastern side primroses and violets shelter under the 
brambles and stunted blackthorns. There are several kinds of wild 
orchis, and some mountain dryas, and great stretches of wild thyme 
and yellow trefoil, and later on clumps of meadow-sweet, large white 
daisies and delicate blue hair-bells. In late June the village children 
find great beds of wild strawberries. 

Conna Hill had many associations for Sylvester. He had herded 
his father’s sheep on its slopes as a child, and every flower and lichen- 
covered stone had been dear to his boyish fancies. How beautiful 
nature had appeared to him at all seasons. 

He had been happier lying on the hillside on the dank wet grass, 
in a storm of wind and rain, on the dreariest winter’s day, than by 
the turf fire in his father’s cabin. There he had to listen to his father’s 
savage growls, and his stepmother’s angry whine. Off Conna Hill 
there was a wild grey waste of wintry sea and sky ; of arid mountains 
emerging from sullen clouds ; of wind-driven, rain-swept woods, 
bare and black, with the old Scotch firs lifting their dark green 
tops against the sky. 

About eight o’clock some twenty young people were assembled 
on the top of the hill, young men dressed in loose white flannel 
jackets and cordurey trousers ; young women in flaming short red 
petticoats and coloured cotton gowns. The latter had all dark hair 
and eyes, and dark brunette complexions ; many of them were pretty, 
few plain, and they all had singularly lithe and upright figures. The 
men were shuffling and uncouth, and even the young men had 
weather-beaten skins, like Murtagh Magrath. 

At first their propriety was unquestionable, and for some time 
after the music commenced no one could be induced to dance. At 
length one bold youth, urged by his fellows, jumped up, and rushing 
over to the circle of young women, caught one by the arm and 
dragged her out on the grass, proud but modestly resisting. Ina 
minute or two they were joined by several couples, and soon the 
dancing of a jig became fast and furious. 

Poor Murty Magrath had bashfully led out the lovely Penelope, 
who felt her vanity sorely wounded by the sorry figure he cut. His 
short legs seemed limp and boneless, and his steps were timid and 
out of time, and a ‘whoop’ to such insipid dancing he felt would 
have been a mockery. As he caught Penelope’s arm to swing her 
round, he hung his head, and sustained a perfect fire of chaff. 

“ Hurry up, man, hurry up,” the girls screamed. ‘“Hev more 
sperit. Don’t take it so aisy. Pinny ud make a shovel dance. 
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Put sonie loife into ye’r sthips. Ye’re da’ancin’ a shew tu th’ wor'rld 
Tear-an ages, man, hurry up.” 

Thus apostrophised the wretched Murty (who had not danced 
for ten years) did his best, while Penelope assumed her most killing 
airs of rustic beauty and scornful, injured innocence. Her very 
eyelashes were a protest against Murty, as they lay on her blooming 
and russet cheek. Presently Murty, retiring from the dance, over- 
heard her say : “ Musha, th’ back ov me han au th’ sowl ov me fut 
t’ ye, ye owlish omadthawn, as is flinged at a pore gurl’s head.” 

“Gawd knows,” he observed gruffly to his neighbour, “courtin’ a 
young and purty gurl’s ha’ard work, an ¢ha?’s th’ thruth. Oi heard this 
an’ ‘hat whin th’ match was been med about her gode timper, but she’s 
as sulky as blazes.” 

Just as the first dance was over, Sally made her appearance in 
the crowd. “ Did any ov yis see Syl tu-day,” she asked, “‘as is sich 
a sore thrial tu his porededa?” She received the same answer from 
all: “ Divil a soight ov him we seen, at a’all, at a’all.” 

Presently she spied Penelope accepting the slouching homage of 
a group of rustics. She saw that Penny wore brass earrings, a brass 
brooch, a white collar, and a red cashmefe dress, with three rows ot 
gilt-bordered velvet on the skirt. She tan over to her. “ What hev 
ye done wid Syl?” she asked. 

Penelope gazed at the rusty knitting piti stuck into her top-knot, 
and murmured: “ Ax about.” 

Sally looked up and saw Sylvester gazing down upon her as he 
had gazed in the morning, with a scorching light in his grey-blue 
eyes that seemed to wither her. With a gasp she sank in a heap on 
the grass. 

**Pinny,” said Sylvester, coolly, “cum an let us hev our last 
da’ance t’gither.” 

Penelope looked at him with rapture. He seemed a god with 
eyes of light and flame and love. 

She danced as a feather might, so light she was, sO gay, so 
graceful. . 

Murmurs of admiration were heard from the crowd. “ Musha, 
Pinny, an’ may ye’r fut in th’ da’ance niver be heavier.” 

“Bravo, Pinny, bravo! it ’ud make th’ ould young tu see ye 
leg it.” 

“Pinny, me gurl, don’t sthop, don’t sthop. Ye’d make ye’r fortun’ 
in a thayatre.” 

* Bravo, Syl, well done, well done !” 

Every movement of Sylvester’s was grace itself, and his head was 
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grandly set upon his shoulders. He wore a pink calico shirt, and 
short white flannel jacket knotted at the waist, and flannel trousers. 
His brown hands were well-shaped and full of sinewy strength. 
There was a burning light in his eyes like madness and a terrible 
sternness that made Penelope tremble, and even sunburn could not 
conceal the pallor of his complexion. 

He danced recklessly. He swung Penelope round and round on 
his arm. He daringly performed every manceuvre possible in a jig, 
and screamed, “ Wh-ooo-p,” in the most approved manner at the 
correct intervals. 

Meanwhile Rock sat at a little distance with his eyes fixed on 
his master with an agony of dumb appeal, and when Penelope 
stopped exhausted, Sylvester sank on the grass beside him, and 
allowed him to lick his face. 

Later on, just before the people began to disperse, old Sylvester, 
ragged and filthy, appeared upon the scene, and approached his son. 

“Come hoam, Syl, come hoam, and let by-gones de by-gones,” 
he said ; then meeting his son’s burning eyes he slunk away abashed. 

When everyone had gone, Sylvester lay for some time in the 
same position. In the horrible tumult of his mind one terrible 
determination had firm hold. Moralists agree as to the enormity 
of the act he contemplated—moralists who have probably never 
imagined, much less experienced, the extremity of mental anguish 
which alone could tempt a young man of Sylvester’s age and 
splendid vitality to such an act. He was, probably, for the time, to 
all intents and purposes, mad ; but through all the wild tumult of 
his despair he realised with more and more terrible clearness the sort 
of life the future had in store for him should he waver in his present 
determination. 

With an abnormally keen intelligence he had been deprived of 
education—with a passion for the Beautiful he had lived in the 
midst of squalor—with a deep heart that craved for love he had 
received hate and contumely—and now his passion for the shallow 
Penelope had ended in all the tortures of ungratified desire and 
jealousy cruel as the grave. ‘The tide was coming in fast, and it 
was very dark. He rose and clambered down the western slope of 
the hill, and waded over the strip of sand which divided the little 
hill to the right from the main land, and was soon standing on the 
edge of the cliff which rose perpendicularly from deep water. Quite 
calmly he took off his hat and boots, and, taking a red cotton 
handkerchief from his pocket, tied his wrists together, tightening the 
knot with his teeth. 
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In a moment he had taken a header into deep water. 

Under the water in that place there was a rock against which 
his head came into violent collision, so that for him the agonies of 
death were short. 

They were not so, however, for the loving friend that had 
shared his bed for ten years, and been the faithful companion of his 
waking hours. 

When Sylvester plunged into the sea, Rock lifted his head with 
a bitter cry, hesitated for a moment, then plunged after him. A 
little later his body and his master’s were swept into the southern 
base of Conna Hill, and, as the tide receded, were left on the 
sands. 

Old Sylvester discovered them at six o'clock the following morn- 
ing, but chose to keep his discovery a secret for private reasons of 
his own. He concealed them in a cleft of the rock above high-water 
mark until evening. 

Murty and Penelope were married at two p.M., and from that 
hour until four o’clock the following morning the wedding festivities 
continued. 

At twelve o’clock on Monday night Sylvester was buried in a 
ruined churchyard on a lonely hill, which is only used as a burial 
place by a few old families amongst the peasantry. 

On Tuesday morning Penelope was sitting, pale and languid, by 
the hearth when Sally entered the cabin. She was shivering, though 
the heat still continued, and a golden flood of sunshine came in 
through the open door. 

“Th’ top ov th’ mornin’ tu ye, Pinny,” Sally exclaimed ; “so 
ye’ve heerd th’ news.” 

“What news?” Penelope asked sulkily. 

“Sure, about Syl’s axidint. Oh, wirrasthrue, wirrasthrue! Oi 
niver wint fur tu denny he was a beautiful young man, cute as a fox 
‘bout some things, an’ active as a hare, wid th’ thrue Carolan pride 
an’ sperit. He med hisself awful disagrable “bout th’ horse, an’ 
dunkey, an’ dawg. Sure a horse.is du¢ a horse, an’ a dunkey a 
dunkey. An’ whativer is th’ gode ov settin em up as iv they was 
Christhuns as cud feel cowld an’ hunger! Sich wearin’, worritin’ non- 
sinse as ’tis. More be token, sure ould Rock wint intu th’ say a’afther 
him an’ was drowned tu, an’ me husban’ foun’ his body undher th’ 
cliff a few ya’ards frum th’ sons’.” 

** What cliff? What say?” gasped Penelope. 

‘Sure, a’afther th’ da’ance an Sunda noight, Syl up an’ wint an’ 
drowned hisself off little roight Conna Hill, an’ he was buried at twelve 
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as’ noight in Regan churchya’ard, an’ jist as th’ buryin’ was st-aa-rtin 
wan iv thim meddlin polis cum in. 

“* Oi heerd tell there’s been an axidint,’ ses he, ‘an ye’re thryin 
tu hesh it up, fear ov an inquisht.’” 

**So oi up an’ oi sid, ‘ Ye’re as usul 7s¢ ¢u late. Ye'll hould no 
inquisht here. Th’ buryin is a’afther stha’arted. Th’ corpse hisself 
is gone, so be ov wid ye fur a peeler out ov me soight.’ Oi up wid 
th’ shovel an off me brave bhoy stha’arted.” 

She looked at Penelope and saw that she had fainted. She 
carried her to her bed, threw a jug of cold water over her, and fled 
guiltily. 

Penelope, who had been the very embodiment of gaiety and 
sweet temper, maintained for the rest of her honeymoon the same 
depressed and peevish air of injured innocence. Her utter useless- 
ness became exasperating even to the stolid Murty, who said to her 
one day, “‘Hansom ¢s as hansom does, Pinny, an’ dom th’ thing, ye 
does but sit an’ brood an’ sulk. Once fur a’all, Pinny, oi axes ye, ax 
what?” 

She looked at him in silence, as she will probably look at him as 
long as he lives—with sullen eyes and obstinate pouting lips, and the 
exasperating selfishness of a weak, a shallow, and a one-idea-d nature. 
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THE RELIGION OF MITHRA. 


HE religion of Mithra is said to have been imported into the 
West after Pompey’s conquest of Pontus in the year 67 B.c. 
But what was this wonderful religion, whose rapid spread over the 
provinces of Rome is attested by so many inscriptions and bas-reliefs, 
extending even to our own island, and which for about four centuries 
was no unsuccessful rival to Christianity, not succumbing at last with- 
out having coloured the triumphant religion in more than one 
important particular both of doctrine and ritual ? 

Historians, as a rule, pass it over as a mere form of Sun-worship, 
and so, no doubt, with many it remained or became; but who can say 
whether it was so originally in the utterly unknown antiquity to which 
it may possibly lay claim? Inthe Zendavesta Mithra is spoken of 
as Light, and as quite distinct from the Sun ; and Herodotus and 
Quintus Curtius both alike distinguish the Persian worship or 
invocation of the Sun from the worship of Mithra. Yet, just as in 
the Vedas the Indian Mithra is often assimilated with the Sun, so is 
the Persian Mithra in parts of the Zendavesta ; and the distinction 
between Light and Sun is obviously one that would tend to dis- 
appear. Ultimately, and at least in popular esteem, Mithra and the 
Sun became completely identified, Strabo being the first classical 
writer who identified them, and all the Fathers of the Church 
following his lead. But in spite of this, and of the numerous Latin 
inscriptions, Deo Soli Jnvicto Mithre, there are reasons for doubting 
whether, except exoterically, the worship of Mithra was ever that bald 
and literal Sun-worship which it is generally assumed to have been. 
The hypothesis here hazarded is, that it was at bottom the worship 
of Ormazd, that Persian conception of the Deity which answers 
exactly to the Jewish conception of Jehovah. 

In the first place the Parsees claim, and their claim is justified by 
the best European writers on their religion, that that religion has 
always been strictly monotheistic, and that their worship of Fire or 
of the Sun, of which so much has been made, was simply the 
reverence paid to the highest visible emblems of that Purity and 
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Eternal Light to which their worship was in reality paid. Prayer 
might be offered before the Sun or before Fire, but it was offered to 
God or Ormazd, like the prayers offered to this day before lighted 
candles in Catholic churches ; and the Romans when they adopted 
the worship of Mithra may have adopted it in this sense. For since 
they already paid ‘reverence to Phoebus or Apollo as the Sun-god, it 
is difficult to understand their attraction to Mithra, if Mithra was 
only regarded as a duplicate of Phcebus. 

Secondly, we have to take into account the immense importance 
attached to names in the ancient world, the supposed magical effects 
that might be wrought with names, and the reluctance to subject the 
holiest name of all to the influences of magic or the profanation of 
daily use. Hence a multitude of names or paraphrases applied to 
one and the same concepticn, as in the Ormazd Yast, a daily prayer 
of the Parsees, where twenty names for Ormazd are enumerated, 
and are supposed to constitute the most efficacious part of the Holy 
Word. One of these names meaning Perfect Holiness was also the 
name of one of the six Amesha-Spentas, or emanations from Himself, 
who were supposed to rule different parts of the world under Ormazd’s 
direction, like the archangels of the Jews. In reality these emanations 
merely expressed different attributes of one supreme deity, as is 
shown, for instance, when Ormazd is made to say to Zoroaster, “‘ Our 
name, who are the Amesha-Spentas.” And in this way the Parsee 
religion, like any other Oriental religion, whilst polytheistic in 
appearance and language, was at bottom monotheistic, on the 
principle so well understood in Oriental religions of plurality in unity 
and unity in plurality. 

But besides the Amesha-Spentas all the other Persian gods shade 
off into one another, and ultimately merge into Ormazd. The attri- 
butes of Mithra, Shraosha, or Rashnu, are so similar as to be hardly 
distinguishable ; all are on the side of truth and holiness against the 
wicked forces of Ahriman, the tempter; and both Mithra and 
Shraosha are addressed as the Incarnate Word. Mithra may be 
described as created by Ormazd, and as set by Him to maintain and 
direct the world of his creation ; but the attributes of Mithra are 
those of Ormazd, and the worship of both is virtually the same. 
Like Ormazd, Mithra is the Light, all-seeing, all-hearing, undeceivable, 
the source of victory to the true and just, the source of strength to 
nations who follow after equity, but the perpetual opponent of the 
demons, the vanquisher of all that lie. The Christian faith affords a 
very close parallel to the relation between Ormazd and Mithra. And 
in the Bahman Yast resemblance passes into actual identity, for 
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Mithra is there made to say: “Extirpate the idol temples... 
proceed to those countries of Iran which I, Ormazd, created.” 

This identity between Mithra and Ormazd would explain the 
otherwise remarkable fact that in the Roman Empire we hear nothing 
of the worship of Ormazd, but only of that of Mithra. It was, more- 
over, fully recognised by the educated even at a time when Mithra 
was more generally identified withthe Sun. For Eubulus, who wrote 
the most voluminous work of antiquity on the subject of Mithra, 
thus expressed himself, according to the following quotation from 
Porphyry : “ The Persians, mystically signifying the descent of souls 
upon earth, and their re-ascension, initiate the mystic in a place 
called a cave, for, as Eubulus says, Zoroaster was the first to con- 
secrate in the neighbouring mountains of Persia, a natural cave to the 
honour of Mithra, le Maker and Father of all things, the cave repre- 
senting to him the world which Mithra made.” 

Nor is it really. inconsistent with this theory, that, from another 
point of view, Mithra, as we learn from Plutarch, should have been 
called by the Persians the Mediator, by reason of his occupying an 
intermediate position between Ormazd and Ahriman. This did not 
mean that he partook equally of the nature of both, for Mithra was 
definitely and entirely on the side of Light and Truth, still less that 
he acted as the necessary intermediary between the human and the 
divine, according to the Platonic or Christian systems ; but that he 
was traditionally credited with having taught mankind how to offer 
vows and thanksgivings to the good Spirit, and averting sacrifices to 
the bad one. This belief would not at all conflict, according to the 
analogy of other creeds, with his passing ultimately and imperceptibly 
into the highest position of all. It is well known that not only Mithra, 
but such names as Abraxas, Sabaoth, Adonai, Jao, Serapis, Zeus, 
Bacchus, Phoebus, and Pluto, all came to be used as interchangeable 
terms, as synonymous terms in fact for the one Supreme Being, the 
Great First Cause, the Lord, the Eternal Sun, to whom pagans no 
less than Christians paid the homage of adoration. The numerical 
equivalent of the word Mithras as of Abraxas, was 365 ; and since we 
know from St. Jerome that Basilides the Gnostic called God by the 
name of Abraxas, it is a fair inference that Mithras or Mithra meant 
the same. 

If, moreover, Mithra was often identified with the Sun, we must 
remember that this also was a common synonym for the Deity, by 
virtue of that Neo-Platonic interpretation of things which used 
sensible objects as symbols of intellectual ideas. ‘Thus that most 
remarkable oration of the Emperor Julian, addressed primarily and 
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ostensibly to the visible sun, was in reality addressed to the great 
cause of all things, which the sun represented or typified. “The 
Being beyond our intelligence,” he says, ‘the idea of all beings, the 
intellectual whole, or the Good, according to Plato, being the single 
cause of all the beauty and perfection of other things produced .. . 
the great Sun which resembles him in all things,” etc. If Mithra 
as the sun was generally understood in this sense, it would account 
for Julian’s zeal in restoring the Mithraic rites at Constantinople. 

For these reasons we may suspect that Mithraism was far from 
being the vulgar Sun-worship described by the Fathers. What its 
actual rites or mysteries were we may never know, but it is evident 
that they enforced a high and severe standard of morality through a 
system of symbolism which now seems ridiculous. The process of 
initiation was long, and the candidates went through twelve, or, some 
say, eighty trials of severe physical endurance, by fire, water, fasting, 
and so forth, in order to present themselves, in the words of Suidas, 
holy and free from passion. They passed through several degrees, 
and were called, according to their sex or advancement, lions, hyenas, 
ravens, eagles, and hawks; there was a ceremony of baptism, of 
absolution, an oblation of bread and water, a teaching of the resur- 
rection ; there were symbolical representations of the passages of 
emancipated souls through the fixed stars; all this, but little more, 
is known; for the ingenious theories built by M. Lajard on this 
slight superstructure are unhappily pure guess-work, the Assyrian 
cylinders from which he illustrated his theories having since been 
proved by their cuneiform inscriptions, which he could not decipher, 
to have borne no allusion at all to the mysteries of Mithra. 

The mysteries were conducted generally in a cavern or under- 
ground, perhaps because Mithra for some reason was always iabled 
to have been born in a cave. The Greek temple where the mysteries 
were performed at Alexandria was turned into a Christian church 
after it had been devastated by George, bishop of that city. It was 
there that, according to Socrates, the Church historian, many skulls 
were found, belonging to persons of all ages, who were supposed to 
have been sacrificed for purposes of divination. On this mainly 
rests the charge of human sacrifices as part of the mysteries of 
Mithra ; but it is seldom safe to accept Christian charges of human 
sacrifice against the pagans, seeing that it was a charge habitually 
made by the Christian sects against one another. Moreover, Sozo- 
men, who describes the same occurrence, only mentions the finding 
of what he calls idols, and of instruments used in pagan ceremonies ; 
there is not a word about the skulls. The remark of Lampridius 
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that the Emperor Commodus profaned the Mithraic rites by a real 
murder (vero homocidio) seems to indicate, that whilst an act of 
sacrifice was in some way simulated at the mysteries, it was reserved 
to Commodus to find in a symbolical ceremony an occasion for an 
actual crime. Obviously, if such homicide had been usual, the act 
of Commodus would have called for no remark. 

But the interesting point in the Mithraic rites is their close 
resemblance to the early Christian rites, a resemblance which rests 
solely on the authority of Justin Martyr ‘and Tertullian, and 
which calls for some explanation more satisfactory than is vouchsafed 
by those Fathers. For what can be more unlikely on the face of it 
than that the rites of Mithra should have been merely a bad imitation 
of the rites of a religion which came into the world many centuries 
later? Or why should we accept an explanation for which not a 
shadow of proof or reason is offered in justification ? 

Justin Martyr, in reference to the Eucharist, says expressly that 
the same rites “ the evil spirits have taught to be done, out of mimicry, 
in the mysteries and the initiatory rites of Mithra. For in these a 
cup of water and bread are set out with the addition of certain words 
in the sacrifice or act of worship of the neophyte : a thing which ye 
either know by personal experience or may learn by inquiry.” This 
seems to refer to the Darun ceremony still in vogue among the 
Parsees, which consists in eating some ceremonial wafer bread, 
followed by water. If so, it throws light on a curious passage in 
Isaiah, where the words used are said by Justin Martyr to have been 
the actual words used in the Mithraic service: “He that walketh 
righteously and speaketh uprightly ; he that despiseth the gain of 
oppressions, that shaketh his hand from the holding of bribes, that 
stoppeth his ears from the hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes 
from seeing evil—he shall dwell on high, his place of defence shall 
be the munitions of rocks ; bread shall be given him, his waters shall 
be sure.” The Mithraic Eucharist, in that case, so far from being of 
post-Christian date, must be at least as old as Isaiah ; and Justin 
Martyr himself supplies the proof ot the state of moral perfection 
that was the condition precedent of its acceptance. 

Now for the no less-famous evidence of Tertullian. “The devil,” 
he says, “ whose business it is to pervert the truth, tries to rival the 
very details of the Divine Sacraments in the mysteries of idols. He 
himself baptizes some of his believers and disciples ; he promises the 
expiation of sins from the font, and, if I still recollect Mithra, he 
there marks on the forehead his own soldiers, he celebrates also the 
oblation of bread, and brings in the symbol of the Resurrection.” 
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Tertullian also tells us that it was the custom for the Mithraic 
neophyte to refuse a crown that was offered to him, and to 
say that his only crown was Mithra ; and this is important, for if 
the object had been simply to imitate Christianity, surely such a 
practice as the refusal of the crown, to which there is nothing 
analogous in Christianity, would not have been retained. If then 
we reject the theory of casual coincidence, there is only one rational 
explanation of resemblances which were certainly striking ; and that 
is, that, compromise having been at all times the soul of conversion, 
the early Christian missionaries sought to make converts, not perhaps 
by adopting pagan rites, but by bringing their own rites into such 
similitude with rites already in existence that the process of conver- 
sion might be rendered as easy as possible. 

It is however easier, and for the present safer, to trace corre- 
spondences than to explain connections ; and, as we might expect 
from the original close relations between the Persian and Indian 
religions, the mysteries of Mithra have their analogues in the 
mysteries of ancient India, as both have with those of the Free- 
masons. May not the rock and cavern temples of India be related 
to the cavern-worship of Mithra, and to the legend of Mithra’s birth 
inacave? The initiation of an Indian, as of the Mithraic neophyte, 
took place in a gloomy cavern, and, after a number of ceremonies, 
he was admitted into a hall of dazzling light, supposed to represent 
the Indian paradise. This indicated the regeneration or resurrection 
of the candidate, who was then invested with a white robe and the 
tiara. A peculiar cross was marked on his forehead and the Tau 
Cross on his breast, the former mark reminding one of the frontal 
mark alluded to by Tertullian in the mysteries of Mithra. The 
Mithraic baptism and absolution recall the Buddhist baptism of 
monks, which, as it was preceded by a confession of sins, was pre- 
sumably followed by their remission. 

The Mithraic ¢aurodbolium, or baptism by the sacrifice of a bull, 
has often been claimed as an imitation of the Christian rite of 
Baptism, though any rite less like it would be most difficult to con- 
ceive. Prudentius, the Latin Christian poet of the fourth century, 
has described in his poem on the martyrdom of Saint Romano, how 
the priest who was to be consecrated was let down into a vault 
covered over with boards, above which a bull was stabbed, so that 
its blood falling through the boards might drench the person standing 
below, who was thereby considered to be purified and regenerate. 
There is, indeed, more mention of this custom in the fourth century 
of our era than in previous times ; but that affords no proof that it 
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had not been equally in vogue many centuries before our era. At 
all events it seems perfectly absurd to imagine its origin to be due to 
a mere desire to compete with Christianity in attractiveness. 

As a rule, where there is borrowing at all, it is a borrowing of the 
newer religion from the older. For instance, the old festival of the 
Sun or Mithra used to fall on a day which coincides with our 25th of 
December, and Mithra-day was converted into Christmas Day about 
the beginning of the fourth century, just as in the Eastern Church 
the pagan festival of the refinding of Osiris caused Christmas to fall 
on the 6th of January. A Christian writer referred to the change in 
a way which shows how the associations of one religion passed easily 
into those of another: “They call this day the birthday of the 
Invincible Sun, but who is so invincible as the Lord, who overcame 
and conquered death ; or they also call it the birthday of the Sun, 
but He Himself is the Sun of Righteousness, &c.” 

In its general tenets it seems reasonable to assume that Mithraism 
was the same as Zoroastrianism, out of which it sprang. It would start, 
like the latter, with the fundamental difference between Ormazd and 
Ahriman, the Good and Bad Spirits respectively, whose mutual 
struggle accounts for all the evil there is in the world. The wide 
prevalence of this belief may have aided the propagation of Christ- 
ianity, for Ormazd and Ahriman of the Parsees are identical in 
conception with the Jehovah and Satan of the Jews. There is not 
the shadow of a shade of difference. The Persian system indeed is 
often spoken of as an illogical dualism, involving a belief in two 
co-ordinate and equal antagonistic powers. But whereas Ormazd is 
omnipotent, omniscient, and eternal, Ahriman is represented in the 
Bundahis as limited in power and knowledge, and as destined finally 
to be destroyed. He is neither co-equal nor co-eternal with Ormazd. 
The compatibility of his existence at all with Ormazd constitutes no 
greater difficulty in the Persian than it does in the Jewish creed. 
The difficulty in either creed is of precisely the same kind and of 
precisely the same value. 

Mithraism probably also shared the Zoroastrian belief with regard 
to the end of the world and the approach of a Messiah or Liberator. 
It was believed that as Zoroaster, on the occasion of his temptation, 
when Ahriman offered him the rule of the nations if only he would 
forsake the religion of Ormazd, defeated the tempter and his legions 
by the Holy Word, so he would again defeat him at the end of time 
by a son who would be miraculously born of a virgin. ‘That son’s 
name was to be Soshyans, the Beneficent one, so called because he 
would benefit the whole world, or else called Astvat-ereta, because 
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he would cause the dead to rise. Persian thought appears to have 
wavered between the expectation of one Saviour or of three ; but the 
essential idea was the same, that the dead would be raised, righteous 
and wicked alike; that an assembly would take place wherein the 
good and bad deeds of all would be so apparent that the wicked 
would be as conspicuous as black sheep among white ; that the 
righteous would be set apart from the wicked, the former going to 
heaven and the latter to hell; that all men would pass through a 
purifying fire, wherein the wicked would walk as in molten metal 
but the righteous as in warm milk; that thus all men would become 
immortal, and with one voice praise Ormazd and the archangels ; 
that Ormazd and his archangels would seize Ahriman and his demons 
and put an end to evil; and that the serpent himself, with hell also, 
would be ultimately burnt, and thereby also be purified. 

Most of this is, of course, from the-Bundahis, a post-Christian 
compilation, founded on sources unknown and lost; so that no one 
can say with absolute certainty whether the above beliefs were of 
native Persian growth or the result of foreign influence. Their 
antiquity, however, is assured by their resemblance, at least in out- 
line, with the opinions attributed to the Magi by Theopompus in the 
fourth century B.c. According to him, Ormazd and Ahriman were 
destined each to prevail over the other for 3,000 years, and for 
another 3,000 years to struggle with varying fortune, but at last the 
Evil Spirit would fail, and mankind be happy for the future. According 
to Plutarch (or the author of the “ Isis and Osiris”), who thus refers 
to Theopompus, the time of the destruction of Ahriman was thought 
to be then impending ; the whole world was to be made plain, and 
mankind to form but one joint community, united by a single 
language and a new career of unending happiness. It is probable 
that these ideas formed part of the original Zoroastrian creed, as 
formulated in the lost Zend books ; but probability, of course, is not 
the same as proof. 

The same difficulty applies to what remains of the Zendavesta, 
for we are dependent on internal evidence alone for any belief we 
may have that the original texts, from which the existing compilation 
was derived, were in existence before the Christian era. We have 
only a strong probability, not a certainty; and, therefore, for all 
resemblances between Persian and Hebrew ideas it cannot be de- 
monstrated (though it is certainly more probable) that the borrowing 
was by the Jew from the Persian, not by the Persian from the Jew. 

These resemblances open up an interesting field for speculation, 
for they appear too great to be accounted for by the hypothesis of 
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their independent evolution by either people, though both may have 
derived them from a common source. But the problem can scarcely 
be solved so long as the date of Zoroaster remains one of the most 
obscure puzzles in chronology. Some have held Zoroaster for a 
myth altogether, or for a generic term applicable to the priesthood ; 
but his personality stands out too strongly in ancient tradition for our 
reasonably disposing of him as a myth simply on account of the 
accretion of mythical elements round his name. A similar line of 
criticism would make equally short work of Moses or Abraham or 
Mahomet. But now that king Vishtaspa or Gustasp, with whom in 
the Zendavesta the name of Zoroaster is associated in time, is no 
longer identified with Darius Hystaspes, but with another Hystaspes 
of quite unknown date, we are thrown back, by considerations of 
language, to a date for Zoroaster far earlier than the sixth century 
before Christ, when, it used to be thought, the Persian prophet might 
have learnt much from Daniel during the Jewish captivity ; and the 
close similarity between the names of divine beings in the Zenda- 
vesta and in the Vedas, between the legends of heroic feats related 
in both Scriptures, and between the religious rites in both, points to 
a time not long after the separation of the Indian and Persian stocks 
as the not unlikely period of the life of Zoroaster. Aristotle put his 
date so far back as 6,000 years before the death of Plato, and it is 
possible that such a date does not err in excess of antiquity. The 
probability on the whole is that, when the Persians under-Cyrus 
overthrew the Assyrian monarchy, whilst the Jews were in Captivity 
in Babylon, they brought with them the Zoroastrian creed, and that 
in this way the Jews came into possession during and after the 
Captivity of certain ideas which it does not appear they held before 
it. But, on the other hand, the expatriation of the Tribes of the 
kingdom of Israel by Shalmaneser, 133 years before the Babylonish 
captivity of the kingdom of Judah, would allow for any amount of 
Jewish thought previously influencing the Assyrians and perhaps also 
the Persians. 

A century ago, Dr. Hyde, professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, claimed 
for Zoroaster a remarkable prophecy of the Messiah. Zoroaster, he said, 
showed his disciples that in the last days a Virgin should conceive, and 
that when her child was born a star would appear, shining bright 
at noonday, in the midst of which would be seen the figure of the 
Virgin, and he bade them, when they beheld that star, to follow its 
guidance, and to adore the child and offer it gifts, since it was indeed 
that Word which created the heavens. Of course, if this could be 
authenticated it would be very important ; but can it? Hyde really 
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only quoted word for word from Pocock’s Latin translation of the 
Book of Dynasties by Abulpharagh or Gregory Bar Judzeus, and the 
latter lived as late as the fourteenth century of our era, so that, with- 
out knowing his authority, it is impossible to attach much worth to 
his story. It certainly derives no support from the remaining books 
of the Zendavesta, there being only a trace of something like it in 
the Bahman Yast, where, in allusion to the predicted birth of a 
religious prince in India, Ormazd says to Zoroaster, “ That a sign 
may come to the earth the night when the prince is born, a star falls 
from the sky; when that prince is born the star shows a signal.” 
But the point is one that well deserves the study of scholars. 

It must suffice to have thus indicated the main points of interest 
connected with the religion of Mithra, a religion which, having pre- 
ceded Christianity in the world, spread like it over the known world 
and resembled it in many striking details. Only a few gleams of 
light remain to illumine a religion now little less obscure than the 
caverns in which its mysterious rites were once performed. What 
was its actual relation to Zoroastrianism ; what its connection, if any, 
with Hinduism or Buddhism? That it was monotheistic in doctrine 
and taught the belief of a future life ; that it inculcated a code of 
morality, in which truth, justice, and temperance formed the principal 
virtues, is all that at present seems clear from the scanty evidence 
that remains of it, 


J. A. FARRER. 
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TINTAGEL. 


AVING well explored the Lizard and Land’s End districts 
described by me in AMacmillan’s Magazine, in 1884,' I re- 

solved to visit Tintagel and the coast about Newquay. ‘Taking 
the train from London to Launceston, where there is a fine ruined 
castle, I got the box-seat on the four-horse coach for Camelford 
(near the scene of Arthur’s great final defeat by Modred), and 
arrived there after one of the coldest drives I ever remember across 
the bleak moor, though the month was August. I was very glad 
to get something hot to drink and a warm by the fire in the parlour 
of the “King’s Arms,” which appeared to be a comfortable old- 
fashioned English inn ; in these days of abominable gigantic barracks, 
providing a minimum of comfort at a maximum of cost, there are 
few enough left to make the fact noteworthy. Hence I hired a 
well-horsed conveyance to Trevena, alighting at the “ Wharncliffe 
Arms,” another of those charming little English inns, with a pleasant 
host, an excellent table, and moderate charges. Oh, what an agree- 
able contrast to the big fleecing establishments on the Continent! 
But, not having written long enough beforehand, I could not get a 
bed at the inn, yet found excellent quarters in the cottage of a miner 
and his wife, Roberts by name, very worthy folk in every way, and 
pleasant company to boot, I going over for my meals to the 
** Wharncliffe Arms,” which was hard by, and later getting a sitting- 
room there. The little village of Trevena consists of the usual 
Cornish rough-hewn brown stone houses. From it there is no 
view of the castle or sea, but it is very near both. I arrived late 
in the evening, and early morning found me on my way to 
the castle. You go from the village through a gorge in the cliffs, 
and emerge upon a platform built over a small cove. Here area 
crane, and some boats. On your left rises a grand pile of sombre 
cliffs, crowned with the legendary castle, home and cradle of 
romance, ragged, storm-beaten, hardly distinguishable now from the 
rock itself ; easily indeed might these ancient walls be taken for 


1 The paper being republished in my essays on ‘‘ Poetry and Poets,’’ and entitled 
** Rambles by Cornish Seas.’ 
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mere weathered crag, fantastically abraded by time and chance, the 
human handiwork fading away into that native stone, whence at some 
forgotten period it was first hewn. The wild stern-featured remains 
occupy the heights on the mainland, and also a promontory which 
is almost an island: a bridge formerly connected the two portions, 
that on the mainland probably forming the outworks of the 
fortress. 

The stones are cemented together with extraordinary firmness, 
and make with the mortar one indissoluble mass, a conglomerate 
which crumbles away fragment by fragment, as day follows day. 
And this then is Arthur's castle, birthplace of our ancient British 
hero—half history, half myth—our Agamemnon, of whom a long list 
of bards and romancers, from Joseph of Exeter to Spenser, and from 
Spenser to Tennyson, Bulwer, and Hawker, have sung, whose 
exploits our ancient chroniclers have recounted. 

Here, with his fair wife Igraine, lived the Duke of Tintagel, at 
enmity with Uther Pendragon, King of England. But a recon- 
ciliation having taken place, he and Igraine were invited to Uther’s 
court, and the king fell in love with the lady. She, however, “ was 
a passing good woman, and would not assent unto the king,” inform- 
ing her husband, and counselling him to fly with her ; they fled, and 
Igraine was shut upin the castle of Tintagel, while the Duke 
defended himself in that of Terrabil, where he “ fought many posi- 
tions, and there was great war made on both parties, and much 
people slain.” Then, for pure anger, and for great love of fair 
Igraine, the king Uther fell sick; so by help of the enchanter 
Merlin, he made himself appear like her husband the Duke, and 
thus, through fraud, gained access to the Queen’s chamber at 
Tintagel, the result being the birth of Arthur in the castle. But the 
Duke, another Uriah, was slain before the walls of Terrabil, Igraine 
afterwards marrying Uther. By Merlin’s own counsel, the child 
Arthur, bound in a cloth of gold, was then delivered to Merlin, dis- 
guised as a poor man, at a privy postern of the castle, by two ladies 
and two knights, who bore him forth to Sir Ector, that Sir Ector’s 
wife might give him suck, and a holy man christened him. How 
Arthur pulled the magic sword out of the stone by the high altar, and 
SO was recognised as Uther’s successor to the throne of Britain, need 
not now be told. 

But what do we hear next in the old chronicles about the castle 
of Tintagel? We hear that Lancelot, after having delivered a fair 
damsel, and slain a recreant knight who dishonoured such, rode 
through a deep forest, and “had strait lodging.” “So on the third 
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day he rode over a long bridge, and there start upon him suddenly 
a passing foul churl, and he smote his horse on the nose, that he 
turned about and asked him why he rode over that bridge without 
his license.” This churl “lashing upon him with a great club shod 
with iron,” Lancelot slew him. Then he came into a fair green 
court of the castle of Tintagel ; having tied his horse to a ring in the 
wall, and “ looking about he saw much people in doors and windows, 
who said, ‘ Fair knight, thou art unhappy.’” Well might they say 
so, for there issued two giants, who assailed him with clubs ; but 
with his good sword he clave them forth to the middle. Then Sir 
Lancelot went into the hall, “and there came before him threescore 
ladies and damsels, and all kneeled unto him and thanked God and 
him for their deliverance. ‘ For, sir,’ said they, ‘the most part of us 
have been here this seven year their prisoners, and we have worked 
all manner of silk works for our meat, and we are all great gentle- 
women born, and blessed be the time, knight, that ever thou wert 
born ; for thou hast done the most worship that ever knight did in 
the world, that will we bear record, and we all pray you to tell us 
your name, that we may tell our friends who delivered us out of 
prison.’ ‘Fair damsels,’ he said, ‘my name is Sir Lancelot du 
Lake.’” Thus did Lancelot restore Tintagel to its rightful lord. 

But surely the next records we have are interesting as any, for 
they concern the loves of Tristram and Iseult. Tintagel having 
been restored to the Duke of Cornwall, it became the abode of King 
Mark and his court. Now King Anguish of Ireland sent to demand 
the “ truage” that Cornwall had paid him many winters, seven years 
inarrear. But King Mark would not pay it. Therefore either king 
determined to appoint a champion who might, by his own victory or 
defeat, decide this question. For along time the Irish champion, 
Sir Marhaus, of the Round Table, brother-in-law to the King of 
Ireland, remained triumphantly in his ships by Tintagel, none being 
willing to fight with him. But Mark sent for his nephew, Tristram, 
son of Meliodas, King of Liones, and called “ child of the sorrowful 
birth,” that he might undertake the adventure. And he, though at 
that time a young and unproved knight, being fair, strong, 
generously born and ardent for glory, undertook it; after a long 
and desperate contest, moreover, proving victor. 

At last, after they had “hurtled together like rams to bear each 
other down,” and Tristram had been severely wounded with a mighty 
stroke, Tristram smote Sir Marhaus upon the helm such a buffet that 
it went through his helin, and through the coif of steel, and through 
the brainpan, and the sword stuck so fast in the brainpan that 
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Tristram could not pull it out, but the edge of the sword remained 
there. This sent the elder knight grovelling to his knees, and he gat 
him to his ships, which sailed back to Ireland, where he died of his 
wounds; Tristram being brought into the castle also nearly dead of 
his, for (was this thought an honourable practice in those days ?) the 
spear that smote him was envenomed. Then it was told him that 
only in the land where the venom came from could he be cured. 
So he went, taking his harp with him, under a feigned name, to the 
court of King Anguish, and was nursed there by the king’s daughter, 
La Belle Isoud, till he recovered. As might have been foreseen, the 
knight and lady fall in love with one another ; for the love-potion 
they drank afterwards unwittingly out of that “little flacket of gold” 
in a cabin of the ship that brought La Belle Isoud together with 
Tristram, to be the bride of King Mark, only ripened the flower that 
Nature herself had so sweetly sown. By that drink “they loved 
either other so well that never their love departed for weal neither 
for woe,” though the queen-mother had intended the potion for 
King Mark and his bride. It is a strange story! One day, when 
Tristram was in his bath, which the queen-mother and La Belle Isoud 
had prepared for him, the queen and her daughter, roaming about the 
chamber, beheld his sword upon the bed, and drawing it from the 
scabbard they thought it a passing fair one ; but, lo and behold, there 
was a great piece broken out of the edge! Thereupon the queen 
remembered the piece of steel found in the brainpan of her brother, 
and going to her coffer she brought that piece, which she had pre- 
served (resolving to be revenged on his slayer) to see whether it 
would fit into the stranger’s blade: it did fit ; then “she griped 
that sword fiercely,” and rushed to the bath, intending to kill 
Tristram with it, but his squire prevented her. However, she told 
the king, and the king, having learned the whole truth from ‘Tristram, 
sorrowfully bade him depart, for he had become attached to 
Tristram. La Belle Isoud wept at his departure, confessing her 
love. Then follows the strange part of all this so natural and 
charming story—as strange surely to us as some of the unexpected 
turns in Mitford’s Japanese tales. For Uncle Mark, having quarrelled 
with Tristram on his return to Tintagel (because of the love they 
both bore the same lady, the wife of a neighbouring king, she pre- 
ferring the nephew), having also heard much from him in praise of 
La Belle Isoud, elected to send Tristram to Ireland to fetch her for 
his bride. That was likely enough, perhaps, considering this Mark’s 
character ; but does it not seem odd that Tristram should so 
willingly have undertaken the errand? He did, however, under- 
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take it, and brought her over, although her father told him plainly 
he would much prefer Tristram himself for her husband (so that the 
slaying of Sir Marhaus was hardly a valid reason for their not 
marrying). La Belle Isoud at parting had indeed promised only to 
marry with Tristram’s consent, and to marry whom he might recom- 
mend, a promise that was to bind for seven years. 

Supposing it was not unusual in those days to admit a Cavaliere 
servente, as well as a husband, why was it thought so wrong that 
Tristram and Iseult should remain faithful toone another? Nay, but 
Lancelot—except in the one instance of Guinevere—himself the 
mirror of knighthood and soul of honour, blamed Tristram, not for 
his faithfulness, but, on the contrary, for his unfaithfulness to that 
first love, when he married in Brittany Isoud 4a Blanche Mains, 
while Guinevere returned condolence and sympathy to Iseult in full 
measure when that queen complained to her about her lover’s unfaith. 
Arthur himself, moreover, “the blameless king,” welcomed these 
lovers to his court. There is in Mallory a very amusing passage 
relating how Arthur and Lancelot visit them in their pavilion, Arthur 
greeting Isoud with effusion, he and Lancelot laughing so con- 
sumedly at a remark of Dinadan’s (the same knight who made that 
unpleasant lay about Mark, and even sang it before him) that they 
could hardly sit on their seats! It is a human trait this, and does 
not suggest a “faultless” shadow! What lovers, at any rate, were 
these whose love, lawful or unlawful, illustrious through the ages, yet 
throws a warin glow and glamour upon those cold grim ruin stones 
yonder frowning over the sea! 

On one occasion a treacherous knight, finding Tristram and the 
queen together in the embrasure of a window, told Mark, and Mark 
came suddenly upon them with a sword to slay Tristram, but he ran 
under the king’s sword and took it out of his hand, smiting him some 
strokes with the flat of it on the neck. Then Tristram rode into 
the forest, King Mark sending knights and men-at-arms to attack 
him ; but he killed or wounded them all, and the barons advised 
Mark to receive him into favour again, which he did, so winking at 
his own dishonour. Indeed, this man was a traitor, coward, and 
murderer, unworthy of so noble and sweet a lady as La Belle Isoud. 
Remember only how he deserted Sir Dinadan in the forest, how he ran 
like a hare before Dagonet, Arthur’s jester, mistaking him for Lancelot, 
and how the forest rang with the laughter of the good knights “as 
they were wood,” while they chased Mark hither and thither 
like the recreant that he was ; treacherously also he slew the good 
knights Amant and Bersules, grovelling before Lancelot who pursued 
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him, tumbling to the ground “like a sack,” and crying for mercy when 
Arthur had sent Lancelot to bring him before his suzerain for 
judgment on this and other charges. However, Tristram was again 
surprised with La Belle Isoud unarmed, and taken bound to “a 
chapel on the rocks” (the same doubtless whereof the ruins here 
remain), and there condemned to death. He appealed to the knights 
on the ground of all he had done for Cornwall and for them ; but 
the same man, Andrad, who had twice betrayed him—a cousin who 
coveted his Jands—drew his sword to slay him thus defenceless. 
Tristram, whose strength was great, however, suddenly wrenched free 
his hands from those who held him, and seizing Andrad’s sword, felled 
him to the ground, slaying also ten knights. ‘So then Sir Tristram 
gat the chapel and held it mightily.” But the people round gathered 
to Sir Andrad’s party, and Tristram, “remembering that he was 
naked,” shut fast the chapel door ; then he broke the bar of a window, 
leaping out, and falling upon thecrags in the sea. So he escaped from 
his enemies, but his friends afterwards found him, “ and with towels 
they pulled him up.” This is Mallory’s account. The latter part of it I 
find difficult to understand, as I think anyone will who has explored 
the place, and marked the huge bulge of the black precipice 300 feet 
high. For the chapel is on the “ Island,” and (so far as I know) that 
is inaccessible, precipitous all round, except indeed with the help of 
“ towels” ! which were presumably wanting to the brave knight when 
he left the chapel hastily, and with little more clothing than that 
vouchsafed to man by nature. 

I can conceive his quickly getting down, but it is not easy to 
realise that, after this feat, he would be in a condition to make much 
use of the “towels” obligingly provided for his re-ascent! How- 
ever, thank God, I am no “ critic,” and it is not part of my trade to 
carp and quibble; therefore we will not inquire too curiously into this 
incident. Let us be thankful that Tristram escaped somehow from 
that “unco guid” knight, Sir Andrad. I, too, was often provided 
with “‘ towels” when I came down to the castle-cove, but for other 
purposes! A great cavern runs under the isthmus that divides the 
mainland from the promontory from end to end; even at low water 
you have to wade through deep pools in the midst of it to reach the 
other side ; in the washing waters of the southern cliffand in a flowing 
tide I swam one day ; but on the other side, in the castle-cove, I 
narrowly escaped drowning, having swum out, I confess in defiance of 
warning, in a very rough sea, and being for a long while prevented 
by the under-tow from making my way back, nearly losing my 
breath in the protracted effort ; but as a rule the cove is a very good 
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place for bathing, there being, I think, no appreciable currents just 
here, while in the eastern rocks there is'a beautiful little sea-grot 
paved with sand and strewn with exquisitely-tinted sea-weed, 
expressly provided by the nereids for bathers. 

To resume, however, the story of Tristram, seeing that he, 
rather than Arthur, is the hero of Tintagel. Tristram,soon after that 
incident at the chapel, was wounded with a poisoned arrow, and La 
Belle Isoud, being carefully shut up from him, advised him to go to 
Brittany, where the king’s daughter, Isoud La Blanche Mains, might 
be able to cure him. The end of this was that he married that lady; 
but what became of her eventually is not very easy to discover, for 
Tristram after awhile went back to his early love; who, when she 
heard of his return to England, “ for very pure joy swooned,” and 
when she might speak, said to Sir Dinas, who told her, “Gentle 
Knight Seneschal, help, that I might speak with him, or else my 
heart will burst!” Then Tristram and Kehydius, his brother-in- 
law, who had come with him to Cornwall, dwelt secretly at the court 
in a private chamber, unknown to the king. But Kehydius fell in 
love with Isoud, writing her letters and ballads, to which at length 
she sent one answer. Now, Tristram found a letter of this knight’s 
to her, and that reply. So being together all three in a turret of the 
castle, just above where Mark was playing chess, Tristram re- 
proached his lady bitterly as if she were false to him, and advanced 
upon the knight Kehydius with a drawn sword, while he, to escape 
him, leapt out at a bay window, “even over the head where sat 
King Mark playing at the chess.” And when the king saw one 
come hurling over his head, he said, “ Fellow, what art thou, and 
what is the cause thou leapest out of that window?” But Sir 
Kehydius excused himself by saying he was asleep, and had fallen 
out. Fearing discovery after this, however, Tristram, having sent 
Gouvernail, his squire, for the horse and spear, rode boldly out of 
‘lintagel. But his mind was unhinged through the treachery, as he 
supposed it, of his lady. In the forest he was found by a damsel, 
who brought him food, which he could not eat, “ making the greatest 
dole that ever creature made ;” and she told her lady, who lived in 
a castle hard by, of his condition. “In good time,” said the lady, “is he 
so nigh me ; he shall have meat and drink of the best, and a harp of 
his whereon he taught me, for of goodly harping he beareth the prize 
in the world.” But he “ went into the wilderness, and broke down the 
trees and boughs ;” and “after awhile, when he found the harp that the 
lady sent him, then would he harp and play thereupon and weep 
together.” And if she knew not where he was, then she would play 
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on the harp, and he would come to hearken. He soon disappeared 
altogether, however, and lived among the herdsmen, who fed and 
sometimes beat him. (It would seem that there must have been 
forests all over Cornwall, and immediately about Tintagel at that 
time.) Now, Sir Andrad caused a lady, who was his paramour, to 
announce that Sir Tristram was dead, that she had been with him 
when he died, and buried him by a well; he had died, appointing 
Andrad lord of his country of Liones. “King Fox,” as Lancelot 
called Mark, wept crocodile tears; but La Belle Isoud resolved 
not to survive her lover. She got a sword, and in her garden at 
Tintagel (I wonder where it was ! ) she “ thrust the sword through a 
plumtree up to the hilt, so that it stuck fast, and it stood breast 
high.” Then kneeling down, she said: “Sweet Lord Jesu, have 
mercy upon me, for I may not live after the death of Sir Tristram de 
Liones, for he was my first love, and he shall be the last!” But 
Mark had seen and heard this ; so he came and bore her away into 
a strong tower, there imprisoning her securely. After this, Tristram 
delivered a knight and lady from a giant, the knight relating to King 
Mark how a naked madman whom he knew not had delivered them. 
So Mark went hunting in the forest, and found the fair naked man 
lying by a spring with a sword by him. And blowing his horn, his 
following came round him, to whom he gave orders that the warrior- 
poet should be gently removed into Tintagel ; which was done by the 
knights, they having covered him with mantles. ‘They washed, 
bathed, and fed him, but he was so changed that no one knew him. 
La Belle Isoud, however, hearing of this adventure, came with her 
damsel Bragwaine into the garden, where the sick man was reposing 
in the sun. She did not know him, only she said to her maiden, 
“Me seemeth I should have seen him heretofore in many places.” 
But Tristram knew her well enough, and turning his face away he 
wept. Now, there was a little brachet (a “‘ questing hound” ) which 
had been sent from the king’s daughter of France unto Sir Tristram, 
for great love she bore him. (Indeed, so lovable was this fair and 
heroic knight that the royal lady had died for love by him un- 
returned!) But Tristram gave this little dog to La Belle Isoud 
when they arrived in Cornwall from Ireland together. And the 
little dog would never thenceforward leave Isoud but when Tristram 
was with her. “ And anon, as this little brachet felt a savour of Sir 
Tristram, she leaped upon him and licked his cheeks and his ears, 
and then she whined and quested, and she smelled at his feet and 
hands, and on all parts ofhis body that she might come to.” ‘Ah! 
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my lady,” said dame Bragwaine unto La Belle Isoud. “ Alas! alas! 
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said she, “1 see it is mine own lord, Sir Tristram!” And thereupon 
Isoud fell down in a swoon, and so lay a great while ; and when she 
might speak, she said: “ My lord, Sir Tristram, blessed be God ye 
have your life! And now I am sure ye shall be discovered by this 
little brachet, for she will never leave you.” So it happened 
accordingly, when Mark came, though Isoud was gone, the little dog 
sat upon Tristram and bayed at them all, and thus was he known. 
‘Then Mark would have put him to death, but the barons would not 
have it. Therefore he was banished for ten years. As he left the 
little cove, conducted to his ship by many of the barons, sitting 
therein, he protested against his doom, again calling to their minds 
the great services he had rendered to Cornwall and to them. But 
again the king recalled Tristram in his extremity, to fight a great 
battle with Elias, a mighty champion of the “ Sessoins,” who de- 
manded the truage of Cornwall. A second time, then, he fought in 
this cause, while both hosts assembled unarmed to watch the duel, 
“on both parts of the field without the castle of Tintagel.” When 
they rushed together it seemed a flaming fire about them. Thus 
“they traced and traversed, and hewed on helmets and hauberks, 
and cut away many cautels of their shields,” Tristram waxing faint 
from his wounds and loss of blood, so that all men thought he was 
overcome. He “covered him with his shield, as he might, all 
weakly.” “Then there was laughing of the Sessoins’ party, and great 
dole on King Mark’s. For, as the French book saith, he was never 
so matched but if it were Sir Lancelot.” “ But Tristram remembered 
him of his lady, La Belle Isoud, that looked upon him, and how he 
was likely never to come in her presence! Then he pulled up his 
shield that erst hung full low,” till in the end Elias, who would not 
yield, felldead. Afterwards the bad King Mark stabbed his brother, 
the good and gallant Prince Baudwin, at his own table in the castle, 
while pretending to entertain him hospitably, from jealousy, because 
his brother had won honour by setting fire to Saracen ships that 
invaded Cornwall, and defeating the invaders. Mark slew him in his 
wife’s presence, seeking also to kill his young son, who, however, 
through a warning from Isoud, escaped with his mother from the 
castle. I must not here follow further the fortunes of these illustrious 
persons. Mark imprisons the lovers, but they find refuge with 
Lancelot at Joyous Guard, and the “ blameless King ” welcomes them 
to his castle. 
But what was the end? Some say Tristram, after many adven- 
tures, returned to his young and much injured wife in Brittany, but, 
wounded and dying, he sent for that first Iseult of Ireland, whom he 
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had loved in his prime, and she came in time to see and tend him 
before he died ; when he died she was found dead at his bedside in 
that other castle of Brittany yonder by the self-same wild sea. They 
say, moreover, that the lovers were borne back to Cornwall in a ship, 
and buried here in Tintagel Chapel, by that green ocean which had 
so often heard their vows and their sighs, aye, and seen their kisses. 


The air of the December night 
Steals coldy around the chamber bright, 
Where those lifeless lovers be ; 
Swinging with it in the light 
Flaps the ghostlike tapestry, 
And on the arras wrought you see 
A stately Huntsman clad in green, 
And round him a fresh forest scene ; 
On that clear forest knoll he stays, 
With his pack round him, and delays : 
He stares and stares with troubled face 
At this huge gleam-lit fireplace, 
At that bright iron-figured door, 
And those blown rushes on the floor : 
To himself he seems to say, 

** What place is this, and who are they ? 
Who is that kneeling Ladyfair, 
And on his pillows that pale knight, 
Who seems of marble on a tomb? 
How comes it here this chamber bright ? 
Through whose mullioned windows clear 
The castle court all wet with rain, 
The drawbridge and the moat appear, 
And then the beach, and marked with spray 
The sunken reefs, and far away, 
The unquiet bright Atlantic plain.” 


So sings Matthew Arnold in his exquisite fragment. And this 
picture will do equally for loopholed Tintagel in its palmy days— 
“ Tintagel, half on sea and half on land, a crown of towers.” But 
imagine also the pleasaunce of the queen Iseult, with mossed fruit- 
trees and flowers, the queen and her maidens arrayed in white samite 
with golden girdle, sometimes in cloth of gold, jewel-encrusted ; rare 
pearls upon her beautiful arms, sitting either on the green grass amid 
the chequered sunlight, over-warbled with bird-song, among daisies, 
yellow kingcups, violets, and roses, Tristram’s hound by her side ; 
or at the turret window with her spinning-wheel: if her knight 
were away, pausing often to sigh and look sadly over the grey sea, 
listening to that wash and thunder of it in the deep cave beneath 
the castle, or the sea birds’ crying, as we hear all now. Her 
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silver lamp at evening shone over the wave, and the rude fisherman 
hailed it. 
Or over the drawbridge of the castle, equipped for war, thundered 
the brilliant cavalcade, one knight, their leader, 
Taller than the rest, 


And armoured o’er in forest green whereon 
There tripped a hundred silver deer. 


The gemmy bridle glittered free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden galaxy ; 

The bridle bells rang merrily, 

All in the blue unclouded weather, 

Thick jewelled shone the saddle leather ; 
The helmet and the helmet feather 
Burned like one burning flame together ; 
His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed, 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trode ! 


For, as Ruskin says, “Of all the beautiful things which the eye 
of men could fall upon, the most beautiful must have been a young 
knight riding out in morning sunshine and in faithful hope!” Many 
noble knights followed with lance and banner, emblazoned shield, 
inlaid, enamelled armour, their vassals attending. Across the draw- 
bridge streamed the cavalcade, glowing and glistening—or in hunting 
costume they assembled, blowing reveillée, with baying hounds 
and stamping steeds neighing and chafing in the courtyard while the 
party mounted. 

And sometimes, 

Down in a casement sat, 
A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair, 
And glossy-throated grace, Iseult the Queen ; 
And when she heard the feet of Tristram grind 
The spiring stone that scaled about her tower, 
Flushed, started, met him at the doors, and there 
Belted his body with her white embrace. 


Then would he of the brown locks and brown eyes, and fair 
stalwart frame of fine proportion, sit near her, clad in sendel of 
forest green or in crimson, and play upon the golden harp, accom- 
panying his own or another poet’s song about heroic deeds and love, 
she intently listening and gazing her fill—aJl her soul in violet eyes— 
anon embroidering, somewhat languidly, with delicate white fingers. 
Often again, in the winter nights carousal and revelry sounded 
from the illumined hall, of groined and vaulted stone, hung with 
trophies of the chase, clink of goblets and gay peals of laughter; 
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fair damoiseaux of noble birth, with long curls, arrayed in blue or 
crimson, handing the golden wine-cup to lady or lord, the illumination 
gleaming brazen and broken upon shifting foam and flickering wave- 
ridge, far out to sea—capped towers on the dark precipice black 
against a pale air-mere, faintly moonlit, shored with cloud. Now 


The knight is dust, 
His sword is rust, 
His soul is with the saints, I trust ! 


After the conquest, Tintagel was often the residence of royalty. 
It was here that David, Prince of Wales, was splendidly feasted 
during his war with Henry III. in 1245. But in Leland’s time 
the place had already fallen into decay. “It hath bene,” he says, 
“a marvelus strong and notable forteres, and almost situ loci 
inexpugnabile, especially for the donjon or keep that is on the high 
terrible cragge. But the residue of the buildings of the castle be 
sore weatherbeaten and in ruine.” 

And, whatever the faults of Tristram, we may surely join in the 
eulogium of the beautiful old epic : “ He was at that time called the 
best chaser of the world, and the noblest blower of an horn of all 
manner of measures.” “Of Sir Tristram came all the good terms of 
venery and hunting, and all the sizes and measures of blowing of 
an horn ; and of him we had first all the terms of hawking, and 
which were beasts of chase, and which were vermin, and all the 
blasts that belong to all manner of games. First, to the uncoupling, 
to the rechate, to the flight, to the death, and to strake, and many 
other blasts and terms, that all manner of gentlemen have cause to 
the world’s end to praise Sir Tristram, and pray for his soul.” ! 

“ Arches and flights of steps cut in the native rock remain, and 
walls based on the crags as they protrude themselves from the ground, 
some at one elevation, and some at another, and enclosing wide areas, 
which once were royal rooms, but are now carpeted with the softest 
turf, where the goat or the mountain sheep grazes or seeks shelter 
from the noon sun and the ucean wind, and where the children from the 


' With respect to the moral question of the relations between the two lovers, 
in Mr. Robert Bell’s essay on the Courts of Love, there is a case quoted from 
André, which throws some light on the state of public opinion in the days of 
chivalry. A lady attached to a knight by the clusest intercourse marries another ; 
is she justified in repulsing her former lover? This being referred for adjudica- 
tion to Ermengarde of Narbonne, she decides that the intervention of the marital 
claim does not exclude the rights of the first attachment, unless the lady had 
previously renounced her lover, and formally declared her renouncement.—JZe//’s 
Chaucer, v. 4. 
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neighbouring mill come up and pursue their solitary sports, build 
mimic castles with the fallen stones of the dwelling of ancient kings, 
and enclose paddocks and gardens with rows of them. Other battle- 
mented walls, which constituted the outworks and fortifications, run 
winding here and there up the steps and along the strips of green 
turf, apparently natural terraces, on the heights of the promontory.” 
Perhaps one of the most striking views of the castle is from the old 
church, or as you approach it from the church along the heights facing 
the sea. I visited the Rev. R. Kinsman, the vicar, who takes deep 
interest in the church and ruins, having made judicious restorations, 
and a path up to the summit of the island. He received me kindly, and 
showed me over the church, which is very interesting, containing, as 
it does, remains of Saxon as well as Norman architecture. The stained 
glass windows are the vicar’s own work, design, staining, and all. 
The tombstones are of slate, each buttressed by stone or brick to 
preserve them from the fury of the elements in this exposed position. 
In connection with such wild weather an experience occurred to me 
when attending divine service in this church, which impressed me so 
much that I am inclined to record it here ; and perhaps I cannot do 
so better than in the verse which I have already published in my 
“ Songs of the Heights and Deeps,” under the title of “‘Tintadgel”:— 


That old grey church upon the sheer black crag, 
Where generations under the worn flag, 

Or in God’s acre sleep ! There one dark morn 

I worshipped—heights of heaven all forlorn 

With drift confused, with wind, and the blown rain, 
I mused of those who in the lonely fane 

Halted world-weary through the centuries, 

Kelt, Saxon, Norman, English ; on their eyes 

The dust of death ; oblivion holds the psalms 
Where now in turn we celebrate the calms, 

The Sabbath calms, with hymns and chanted prayer. 


But what indignant wail of wild despair 

Storms at the doors and windows, shakes the walls? 
Before the void unsouled sound that appals, 

Our human hymns in that dim sheltered place 
Seem to fall low, to cower, and hide the face ; 
Awhile faint praise wins victory ; uproars 

On overshadowing vans without the doors 
Whirlwind insurgent, as in awful scorn 

To be controlled no longer, nor forborne, 

Of poor brief fluttering human hopes, and breath, 
Played with a moment by the winds of death, 
Ere dissolution and dismemberment 

In the undivine dim void where all lie spent, 
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A shivering foamflake, or a timid light 

Spat upon by the rain, extinguished quite. 

We laugh in fair pavilions of light love, 

Or worship in the solemn sacred grove, 

We rest in warm affection built to last, 

And all will leave us naked to the blast ! 

What means the wind ? Yon ruins’ proud decay ! 
We know not who in far off years did lay 

The strong foundations : nay, from Joyous-guard, 
Camelot or Tintagel, brave and glad, 

Did they indeed ride, Lancelot, Galahad ? 

Who knows? They are but visions of the brain ! 
Or if they were, behold our mightiest wane, 

With all their sounding praise like dream shadows, 
Storm-rack that drifts, or billowy foam ! none knows 
Whether they were or were not ; sombre keep, 
And chapel crown twin crags, one ruin-heap, 
While the sea thunders under and between, 

And clifis no hand hewed mimic what hath been 
In weathered buttress, pinnacle, and tower. 
Where now the prancing steed, the lady’s bower ? 
No clang of arms, no battle-bugle blown, 

Only in sounding cave the wild sea-clarion ! 


But then my heart responded to the blast, 

I deem that in those clouds of the dim past 
Tall godlike forms loom verily ; with us 
Dwell souls who are not less magnanimous. 
They pass, yet only to be self-fulfilled ; 

They pass, yet only as the Lord hath willed— 
To enter on their full-earned heritage, 

More righteous, more momentous wars to wage ; 
And if those heroes were not, then the mind, 
That holds high visions of our human kind, 

Is mightier than mighty winds and waves, 
And lovelier than emerald floors of caves ! 


Tintagel, from thy precipice of rock 

Thou frownest back the vast Atlantic shock ! 
Yet purple twilight in cathedral caves, 
Moulded to the similitude of waves 
Tempestuous by awful hands of storm, 
Along whose height the formidable form 

Of some tall phantom stands on guard ; huge boulders 
From iron crags reft, toy of ocean shoulders, 
And thine own venerable keep that yields 
To slow persuasion ancient Nature wields, 
Inevitably sure forebode thy fall. 


Two splendid walks at least may be taken from Trevena. One is 
to Trebarwith Strand, an extremely lovely harmony of rock, sand, and 
sea. When I was there the low afternoon sun was luminous in a 
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pearly, fleecy sky. Where I stood the rugged cliffs, delicately tinted 
and of imposing height, hid the sun, and were thus thrown into 
shadow, while the green gleaming billows flickered in full light, their 
snowy foam blown backward in the merry breeze, like tresses of 
radiant racing children, till they flung themselves laughing on the 
yellow sands ; in the foreground of these were grey boulders with 
brown and olive-coloured seaweed. You can also take the curious 
and interesting slate quarries on your way to Trebarwith ; my host 
Roberts, the miner, showed them to me, and they are worth seeing. 

But the finest walk from Trevena is along the coast northwards to 
Boscastle, along those “ thundering shores of Bude and Bos” ; that 
is a grand and delightful walk, over the breezy moors and cliffs. 
You pass a magnificent brown crag called Gull Rock, foam-fringed, 
where the surge climbs ever to sink rebuffed, severed from the 
mainland, rude, precipitous, severe, whitened with sea-gulls, oyster 
catchers, puffins; darkened with cormorants, ravens, jackdaws, and 
choughs, the air resounding with their wild cries ; clothed, it may be 
said to be, or fledged with feathers. All along these great cliffs that 
spacious sound of ocean fills and holds the air, whose blowing brine 
is charged with health. 

We come soon to a cove with tiny beach, where the stream that 
flows by pretty St. Knighton’s Keive empties itself into the sea, 
babblingly flowing by rich vegetation—moss, fern, and flowers, the 
walls of the glen through which it travels profusely hung with ivy. 
Thence we mount again, and arrive at the bold headland called 
Willapark, where Bude Bay is visible, and Morwenstow, the wild 
sea parish of Hawker, devout priest and true poet, full of individual 
character, a father to his bold sea-dogs, lifeboat-men, once wreckers, 
who led them in many a dangerous adventure for rescue of the 
drowning. 

Near at hand is the Black Pit, a sea-haunted chasm, high-walled, 
edged with broken slate masses, and guarded by huge piles of 
“merchant-marring rocks” which tower above the water at some 
distance from the shore. Passing Forrabury Church, you descend 
upon green-embowered and hill-nestled Boscastle, whose small 
harbour is a sight worth seeing. ‘“ Notwithstanding the short stone 
pier,” says Mr. White, “ hawsers as thick as your leg are needed to 
regulate the advance of a vessel.” You can see them lying in 
readiness across the quay, looped over the short strong posts, a good 
supply, lest one should break. The ropes and lines used under 
ordinary circumstances are useless here. Look at the boats afloat in 
the harbour, each one is moored with a stout hawser, such as on the 
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Thames would serve for the towing of an East Indiaman. Near 
Boscastle are some deep caves, which the fishermen told me are still 
the resort of seals, and day after day I hoped to be able to penetrate 
into them with a boat, but I was unfortunate ; day after day the 
boatmen said it was too rough and they could not venture, as the 
caves are very narrow, and a boat is very easily upset there. I 
remember indeed in Sark a great wave overtaking me swimming in 
a deep narrow cave when it was apparently quite smooth outside, 
knocking me about and putting out the light in my hat, which I had 
stuck in it for exploring purposes. 

With respect to the legend about the bells of Bottreaux (or 
Boscastle, Forrabury)—as to why they are not to be heard in the 
tower, but in storm peal wildly from under the billow—the inhabitants 
having sent for bells from London similar to those of Tintagel, which 
were actually on their journey by sea, when the ship was wrecked—I 
cannot do better than quote, to conclude my paper, the fine ballad 
by Hawker, whose strange and original “ Quest of the Sangreal ” (in 
the same volume of Cornish Ballads) has to my ear caught in its 
stately and sonorous blank verse some of the rol! and sound-volume 
of his familiar and well-beloved Atlantic. 


THE SILENT TOWER OF BOTTREAU. 
a 

Tintagel bells ring o’er the tide, 
The boy leans on his vessel’s side ; 
He hears that sound in dreams of home 
Soothe the wild orphan of the foam. 
**Come to thy God in time !” 
Thus saith their pealing chime ; 
Youth, manhood, old age past, 
** Come to thy God at last!” 


II. 
But why are Bottreau’s echoes still ? 
Her tower stands proudly on the hill ; 
Yet the strange chough that home hath found, 
The lamb lies sleeping on the ground. 
**Come to thy God in time !” 
Should be her answering chime ; 
** Come to thy God at last !” 
Should echo on the blast. 


lil. 
The ship rode down with courses free, 
The daughter of a distant sea ; 
Her sheet was loose, her anchor stored, 
The merry Bottreau bells on board, 
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** Come to thy God in time! ” 
Rung out Tintadgel chime ; 
Youth, manhood, old age past, 
** Come to thy God at last !” 
IV. 
The pilot heard his native bells 
Hang on the breeze in fitful swells ; 

‘¢ Thank God !” with reverent brow he crie], 

‘© We make the shore with evening’s tide !” 

** Come to thy God in time !” 

It was his marriage chime, 
Youth, manhood, old age past, 
His bell must ring at last ! 

V. 

‘¢ Thank God, thou whining knave, on land ! 
But thank at sea the steersman’s hand ! ” 
The captain’s voice above the gale, 

‘* Thank the good ship and ready sail.” 

**Come to thy God in time!” 

Sad grew the boding chime : 
** Come to thy God at last !” 
Boomed heavy on the blast. 
VI. 
Uprose that sea! as if it heard 
The mighty Master’s signal-word : 
What thrills the captain’s whitening lip ? 
The death-groans of his sinking ship. 

** Come to thy God in time!” 

Swung deep the funeral chime ; 
Grace, mercy, kindness past, 
** Come to thy God at last !”’ 


VIL. 
Long did the rescued pilot tell— 
When grey hairs o’er his forehead fell, 
While those around would hear and weep— 
That fearful judgment of the deep. 
**Come to thy God in time !” 
He read his native chime ; 
Youth, manhood, old age past, 
His kell rung out at last! 


RODEN NOEL. 
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TWO EXPERIMENTS. 


T is now four years since the plan was started of opening a Hall 

in Marylebone on Sunday afternoons for working people. 

The entrance is free, and anyone is admitted, except boys under 
eighteen, who are found to be too noisy an element. Its object is to 
provide a quiet resting-place, with books and newspapers, and cheer- 
ful, wholesome recreation for those who would otherwise be confined 
to squalid homes, or hanging about the streets, or tempted into the 
public-house. 

Most people know pretty well in these days by description, if not 
by experience, the character of a London house in a poor street: the 
tenement crowded from garret to basement ; the noise and dirt and 
discomfort ; the drunken quarrels ; the screaming children, and the 
scolding, worried mothers, with no habit of self-control, whose voices 
echo along the stairs and beat upon the ear. “There ain’t no peace 
here,” is the bitter complaint most common among the poorer classes 
when they know you well enough to be confidential; and “ It is like 
Heaven—it is so quiet,” is their comment upon a gentleman’s house. 
In fact, the extent to which the dwellers in habitual discomfort 
feel the evil, and appreciate restfulness and beauty and order, and 
the ill effects which their surroundings have upon them, are perhaps 
but feebly realised by any but those who have lived in such scenes, 
or who have closely observed and intimately known the class who do 
so live. 

Miss Toynbee, a daughter of the distinguished aural surgeon, 
has been the first promoter of the Marylebone Hall. The name of 
Toynbee is now familiar to all who are interested in philanthropic 
work, since Toynbee Hall became the visible memorial of Arnold 
Toynbee’s short life—a life which left also many an invisible record 
in the result of his thoughts on other minds. It seems only natural 
that Miss Toynbee should be the originator of such a scheme as the 
one here described. 

The Hall in Marylebone is used during the week for a variety of 
purposes, such as political meetings, &c., but the permanent decora- 
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tions of the walls are there for the sake of its Sunday use, and belong 
to Miss Toynbee. They consist of one or two good paintings, 
among which an old Chelsea pensioner and a pretty child are great 
favourites ; also of good photographs of celebrated pictures, chiefly 
religious. The story of Bethlehem is told there silently to all. 
Miiller’s lovely holy family preaches its kindly lesson of love and 
pure home life. Raphael faces tell what women should be, and 
point to the example men should follow. 

The room, which is capable of holding between two and three 
hundred, is a long oblong in shape, with a platform at the upper end. 
All down the sides are benches three deep, with room here and there 
to pass between them to the back rows. Down the centre are tables. 
On these are put out papers—///ustrated News, Graphics, &c.—and 
also vases with abundant flowers, which are given away at the end of the 
afternoon. In spring the air will be sweet with primroses and blue- 
bells, sent by kind friends in the country ; roses follow, and all the 
summer luxuriance of beauty ; and even in winter, thanks to those 
who will make their conservatories and hot-houses available for 
others’ pleasure, the Hall has never been without flowers. 

About half-past three the room begins to fill; by the middle of 
the afternoon every seat is taken up. The first part of the time is 
spent in conversation and in looking at the papers. After this there 
is music, and reciting from the platform, during which strict silence 
is enforced. There are pauses between the performances, and one 
longer interval, during which those who wish it can get tea for a 
penny a cup. 

Performers, often professional and hard worked, and to whom, 
therefore, great gratitude is due, have always hitherto been found to 
help each Sunday gratuitously. Comic pieces are excluded, but 
neither music nor recitations are strictly confined to distinctly 
religious subjects. The Hall is not meant to supersede either church 
or mission room. It is therefore open in the afternoon, that being a 
time when it will not interfere with religious worship or instruction, 
and is intended to give such Sunday rest‘and recreation, pure and 
simple, as may help to revive mind and body for the week’s work. 
The frequenters of the Hall are of very various classes—many are 
of the very lowest. As to these, one of the girls of a superior grade 
told me that a short time ago, when a room in a different street was 
in use, there was a public-house opposite, and she had then an 
opportunity of discovering that many of the men, who would othet- 
wise have stayed drinking all day, went home to have their dinner 
that they might be sober to come to the Hall in the afternoon. This 
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is clear gain, and there is a good hope that they would be less dis- 
posed to return to drink afterwards, and more likely to listen and be 
led to still higher things. 

Factory hands and shop men and girls are among the other 
visitors. Many of these are cultivated and respectable ; they are glad 
to get interesting books, and hear good music, and to enjoy conversa- 
tion with those of their own standing and with ladies and gentlemen, 
It is an opportunity which many of them seem keenly to appreciate, 
both of putting their own views before educated and friendly minds, 
and of getting information on subjects of which they are ignorant. 
This class, especially those of them who come regularly, are naturally 
a great help in preserving a good tone of manners and behaviour. 
Where all sorts of people are admitted there is, of course, occasional 
difficulty : some drunken man or woman will get in, and have to be 
turned away again, or some boy will persist in too boisterous 
behaviour, and he also must be sent out ; but, on the whole, public 
opinion being in favour of order, it is thoroughly preserved. 

On the afternoon of which these pages are a record, a drizzling 
dismal rain was falling ; the London street without was all gloom and 
mud. Inside, the tables were speedily decked with flowers, and 
Graphics and Jilustrated News were put out upon them. One of 
the first comers was a fine old man, a good specimen of an English 
workman—quiet, steady, intelligent with the intelligence that comes 
of work, thought, and self-control. Of book-learning he had very 
little. He spelt out with difficulty the descriptions under the pictures 
in the Graphics, and was very glad to be told about them, and sc 
saved that labour. He was puzzling over a picture of Irving as 
Hamlet, and took the deepest interest in a sketch of the story, as he 
phrased it, of “Hamlet and his young woman.” His views of life 
and social questions were old-fashioned, but decided. ‘I don’t say 
there is no distress, but there would be work enough if the young 
fellows were more steady and saving. When a man spends his money 
at the public-house, and goes with his boots in holes, he is no friend to 
his shoemaker.” Near him was a little knot of younger men whose 
ideas were different. These, also, were eagerly discussing slack work 
and its causes with the energy of men who had felt the evil. One laid 
the scarcity of work down to machinery. He was a desponding man, 
for he did not seem prepared to demand its extinction. Another was 
bitter as to the crowding of the country people into town ; and he 
and a friend were vehement in declaring that Government must do 
“something,” the second man going so far as to predict a revolution 


if they did not. He did not, however, commit himself as to the 
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details of this necessary scheme. There was nothing of personal 
uncourteousness or hostility, verbal or otherwise, towards ladies and 
gentlemen. Whether or not the frequenters of the Hall felt that any 
one coming there must, whatever his opinions, be a genuine friend, 
or whether they expressed the ordinary sentiments of the mixed 
classes from which they came, it is not easy to say ; but certainly 
trom the most ragged to the best dressed, and from the Conservative 
to the Ultra-Radical, no one showed suspicion or dislike of the higher 
ranks. 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival on the plat- 
form of a lady with a violin case. ‘There was a well-pleased murmur : 
“We are to have the fiddle.” Evidently nothing was so popular. 
They liked it better than the songs, and listened to a long piece of 
serious music with the quietest attention, only broken by little bursts 
of applause in the pauses. 

“ Home, sweet Home,” one or two sacred songs, and pieces of 
recitation followed. ‘To the Workhouse,” and ‘‘ From the Work- 
house,” were much appreciated ; one or two of the boys, however, 
got restless during these last, and beginning to play somewhat rudely, 
disturbed the listeners. So, as strict quiet has to be enforced for the 
public good, one young fellow, after being admonished once or twice, 
was ordered out, and departed looking sheepish. 

During the pause allowed for tea, while many were moving about, 
one oldish man, seated at the lower end of the room, sat quite still in 
a sort of pathetic quiet, as if to be perfectly motionless was the height 
of enjoyment. In answer to some remark as to the song which they 
had been hearing, “ Yes, it was very good,” he said, then added, “It 
is a great thing to have somewhere to sit down quiet and warm.” It 
appeared that he had no house orroom. Heslept in a lodging, from 
which he was turned out at daybreak to work on working days when 
he could, though one foot was bandaged up and he did not look able 
to do much. On Sunday he wandered about, or would have gone 
into a public-house, if it was only for shelter, had he any money to 
spend. He smiled afterwards as he went away, and there was a 
slightly brightened look on his face as he said “ Good evening,” as if 
his rest had cheered him up. 

Near him sat a singularly pretty refined-looking young woman 
with a sadly delicate appearance, who had turned eagerly to the pile 
of books put out for whoever wished to read, and scarcely roused 
herself to attend to the music. She said that this was almost her 
only time or opportunity for reading. She worked at artificial flower- 
making all the week ; wages were low and work was scarce ; also the 
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work is dull, because as each girl does only one particular part of the 
flowers, there is none of the interest of a work which grows under the 
hands. ‘To twist stamens for ten hours into the centre of petals, 
which somebody else has cut out and stamped in a machine, is 
monotonous. 

Her hard life weighed upon her, and she felt it very bitterly, and 
was full of longing also for the enjoyment of some of the beauties and 
graces of life. 

“Why cannot we have museums and picture galleries open on 
Sundays?” she said. ‘ We have no other time to see them.” 

A query as to whether this might lead to work being continued 
on Sundays roused her to great indignation. 

“If they opened the shops,” she said, “ the people would rise.” 

The last ceremony before shutting up the room for the evening is 
the giving away of the flowers ; rather a difficult task unless the supply 
is large, as all are anxious for them. ‘They are at once memorials of 
past pleasure and glimpses of brightness and beauty in dull lives. 

A second institution, in which Miss Toynbee also takes an active 
share, is a Club for young working men and women, which has now 
had three years of successful existence. It is carried on in an eight- 
roomed house adjoining the Hall. It seeks to provide healthy, well- 
regulated, pleasant intercourse and amusement for a class who can 
usually only meet one another either in the street or in most 
objectionable places of entertainment. Unlike the Sunday Hall, 
where all are admitted indiscriminately, in this case, of course, great 
care is taken as to the character of the members who are allowed to 
join. A certain number of ladies and gentlemen arrange to take one 
or two nights in the week each, so that some shall be always present 
to act as entertainers and to aid in setting and raising the tone of 
manners. The club is under the presidency of Mr. Llewelyn Davies, 
the rector of Christ Church, Marylebone, Miss Llewelyn Davies 
being treasurer and most graciously anxious to give information to 
anyone interested in the scheme. It has been registered this year 
under the Friendly Societies Act, and there are at present about 200 
members paying 6¢. a month. There are besides yearly members 
who must be subscribers of not less than ros. 6d. a year. The 
committee of management, nine in number, is elected from among 
these at an annual meeting, when the three senior members retire 
but are eligible for re-election. Monthly members must be proposed 
and seconded by annual members. who vouch for their fitness, and 
they are then elected by the committee. There is also a committee 


of monthly members elected half-yearly from among themselves and 
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called the members committee, who help in maintaining order and 
in the details of arrangements. They make suggestions to be con- 
sidered by the managing committee, and summon unruly members 
to appear before them. Sub-committees are also formed from the 
members committee for the management of the library, smoking and 
bagatelle rooms, and gymnasium. There is a difficulty in finding 
men with a sense of responsibility as to a duty once undertaken, but 
this is a feeling likely to grow with voluntary work. By the arrange- 
ment described both classes of members unite in the management of 
the club. The practice of organisation and method in the annual 
members is utilised, while the monthly members have a share and 
therefore an interest in the government. 

The house used for the Club contains kitchen, scullery, and sitting- 
room for the matron on the ground floor. Above is the general 
room, or parlour, as it might most aptly be called, according to the 
derivation and old meaning of the word, since it is a place for genial 
social intercourse and conversation. There are a little refreshment 
room and a class room on the same floor, and there is another 
class room above, with smoking and bagatelle rooms. The general 
sitting-room is papered with red of a pleasant artistic shade, and 
carpeted with red cocoa-nut matting : the curtains are of a soft grey- 
blue tint. There is one thing to regret in a recent change of 
premises, and that is the charming paintings of flowers done on the 
panels of the doors and other available spaces in the old room, by 
the Misses Marryat, two ladies on the committee of the club, who 
also engage to be present two nights in the week. The walls, how- 
ever,"at present are well covered with some fine large engravings, 
and some good oleographs and other landscapes, the gift of Lord 
Brabazon. ‘Two recesses are fitted up as bookcases and filled with 
books. Mr. Macmillan has given the valuable present of 250 volumes. 
Among these are scientific and literary primers, the English Men ot 
Letters’ series, and the works of Emerson, Kingsley, William Black, 
Henry James, and Miss Yonge. The library also contains such books 
as a translation of Plato’s “ Dialogues,” and Lewis’s “ Physiology of 
Common Life,” and they are used, though the principal demand is 
for novels. More books would be most acceptable. Scott and Dickens 
are both poorly represented, which is a great pity. Scott’s novels, 
with their vivid descriptions, manly and righteous tone, and sound 
sense, are both healthy food and thoroughly appreciated. 

The other furniture of the room consists of a piano against one 
wall, little tables and chairs dotted about, and a long bench-like 
table, with newspapers and books upon it, standing beneath the 
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windows. Fresh flowers are set out in vases here and there, plenty 
of light is given, and on the evening to which allusion is here made, 
the fire was burning cheerily, in pleasant contrast to the damp 
cheerless street, so that one could well understand why the faces of 
the men and girls brightened as they entered. 

It is the object of the institution to raise and keep the manners 
and tone of the room, where men and women meet together, to what 
it would be in a lady’s drawing-room. There is naturally occasional 
roughness and rudeness to be checked, for the standard of manners 
in the class from which the greater number of members is taken 
admits of roughness ; and this is one of the great things which the 
club is especially intended to improve, and wherein it seems to have 
decided success. Having ladies and gentlemen with them, those 
who are at first unmannerly, notice, and, more or less consciously, 
imitate, the way in which ladies and gentlemen behave to one another. 
If it is allowable to judge by one evening’s experience, it may safely 
be asserted that no lady would feel out of place or ill at ease in these 
meetings. 

About thirty members were present in the general sitting-room. 
A little group were playing at a game at a small table by the fire. 
One or two men were eagerly reading the Zimes and other papers ; 
a young fellow whose daily work was in a shop was enjoying his 
leisure by employing his skilful fingers in some delicate mosaic ; a 
tired girl just returned from a factory was telling her troubles in the 
evident assurance of sympathy and helpful advice. A game of chess 
was soon started at another small table. All games are popular, but 
chess especially so. Only one man knew the moves when the club 
began, but a chess club was started by the members and only dropped 
for want of a quiet room in the old premises. Several foreign matches 
have been played and with success. 

A good cup of tea or coffee for a penny: bread and butter, and 
cake at equally moderate prices could be obtained during the even- 
ing. The said prices, however, more than pay, it is satisfactory to 
say, for the cost of the refreshment. The money for the support of 
the club comes from the subscriptions of monthly and of yearly 
members, and the letting of the Hall, besides small sums from other 
sources, such as a profit of about £3 on the sale of refreshments. 
The Hall, besides being used for the Sunday entertainments, is let as 
a vaccination centre once a week, also for children’s dinners and for 
weekly concerts of the People’s Concert Society, as well as for occa- 
sional purposes political and otherwise. 

Very great expenses were necessarily incurred on moving into the 
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new premises, although the work was done at cost price by the 
Decorative Co-operators’ Association. <A great effort was made to 
raise the sum required, and many friends kindly aided, but a balance 
of £16 still remains due to the Treasurer. A good supply of annual 
members is very necessary for the well-being of the club. 

Ladies and gentlemen who will undertake to be present once a 
week are also most eagerly welcomed. Intimacy between different 
classes is the very life and soul of the institution. Though recreation 
is its first object, it is also intended to be of use to those who wish to 
improve themselves. Classes have been started for various subjects, 
including French and drawing. Hitherto, however, they have not 
been so much used as it was hoped they would be. The debates on 
general topics which are held occasionally are largely attended. That 
on Co-operation was especially interesting as the members gained a 
good deal of information on the subject from a lecture the previous 
week. Other debates have been held on the Opening of Museums 
on Sunday, the Advantages of Married and Single Life, “Is Life 
Worth Living?” Home Rule, and Temperance. Asa result of the 
last a temperance society has been formed in connection with the 
club, and has enrolled a large number of members. A local parlia- 
ment also has just begun which meets once a week. It is composed 
partly of gentlemen, partly of working men, and has between thirty 
and forty members. 

Music is a favourite amusement, especially practised on Saturday 
evenings, when the rooms are open from 6 till 11, instead of from 
8 till 10.30 as on ordinary nights. A good deal of musical talent 
has been found in the club itself ; one girl, who has never had any 
instruction, plays very prettily from ear anything which she has heard. 
There is a young man also who plays nicely, and those songs are very 
popular which have a chorus wherein the audience can join. 

On December 28 last there was a Christmas dance which proved 
highly successful in spite of some shyness at the beginning. The 
favourite dances were the Highland Scottische, the Swedish dance, 
and Sir Roger de Coverley. A foreigner who believed that we English 
still always take our pleasure sadly, would have obtained a new view 
of the English character by noticing the mirth and geniality which 
prevailed. ; 

The club is now opened on Sundays for reading from 3.30 till 
10: and this is a great advantage to many. The books are lent from 
the library, but perhaps the opportunity for reading them in peace 
and quiet, either on Sunday or weekday, is often a yet greater boon. 
One man, who especially values these privileges, has read and thought 
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over a most wide and varied range of literature. Indeed, in the 
region either of abstract thought or of poetry, he seems to have 
pondered over every book of note one can name, of intellects, for 
example, so opposite as Boeehme and Mill, while in poetry Browning 
is a delight to him. He has taught himself Greek in order the better 
to study the New Testament. Conversation with him is a real 
pleasure. It was difficult to avoid an odd feeling of having got into 
a fairy tale on being asked for an opinion as to Buddha’s heaven— 
whether it was really annihilation or whether it was conscious absorp- 
tion in the Deity—as one is not in the habit of expecting such a 
subject to be interesting to a London workman. He was well ac- 
quainted with all the latest literature on the subject. He was also 
anxious to know what was thought in India of Madame Lavatsky and 
Mr. Sinnett. He had a strong opinion about their manifestations 
himself, observing: “It seemed to me poor stuff ; I do not see what 
the spirit world has to do with cups and dishes.” 

It was curious to note throughout the evening the inclination of 
both men and women to talk on grave and deep subjects. In this 
conversation contrasted with that in an ordinary drawing-room. The 
reason does not seem hard to find. When a man’s business lies in 
using his brains, recreation must often consist in resting them, but 
to the man who lives by manual labour, if he thinks at all, thought is 
a luxury, and his interest in serious questions shows itself in his 
leisure moments. 

This disposition is an aid to intimate knowledge of the people, 
for they show their real selves. Is not such knowledge one of the 
most pressing needs of the present day? We stand face to face with 
the greatest social difficulties ; any solution offered in a spirit of class 
antagonism can scarcely have happy results. But the more various 
classes know and mix with each other, the more they find of likeness 
in their wants and in their feelings, and of identity in their real 
interests, the more they discover how they can work with and 
for each other. Such a club as this Marylebone one, then, while it 
gives pleasure to many, and puts the resources of those who have 
leisure and cultivation at the disposal of those who have less of them, 
also gives a real if indirect help to the solution of the heavy difficul- 
ties around us, by every kindly feeling it excites and by every fragment 
of knowledge of our fellow-men which it imparts. 


CAROLINE HOLROYD. 
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COLERIDGE AMONG THE 
FOURNALISTS. 


HE group of contributors whom Daniel Stuart gathered round 

him after he had bought Zhe Morning Post was in many 

ways noteworthy, and his relation with them help us to know some- 

thing of the literary side of newspaper enterprise in the years just 
before and after the commencement of the nineteenth century. 

Stuart himself, as we have seen, was a remarkable man. ‘Taking 
charge of Zhe Post when it had a circulation of only 350, and when 
it was despised even by the few readers whom it supplied with more 
scurrilous and scandalous gossip than was given in any other paper 
of the day, he made it, while in his hands, a more successful and 
influential journal than either Zhe Morning Chronicle was at that 
time under James Perry or Zhe Zimes under the first John Walter ; 
and when he left it—to sink again into the disreputable condition 
from which he had raised it—he secured like fortune for another 
paper, Zhe Courier, which also was only powerful and profitable 
while he was its proprietor. In his old age he prided himself, with 
reason, on the skill with which, as a shrewd man of business, he had 
so handied two shattered properties as to make them, not only great 
political authorities and pioneers of a new order of journalism, but 
also sources of considerable wealth, and he was then inclined to 
undervalue the help he had received from those who wrote for him ; 
but they found him a good paymaster, according to the scale of pay 
in vogue at that time, and a generous friend. He was also a man 
of much literary taste and political tact, and, writing well himself, he 
gave further evidence of his ability, for which he deserves credit, in 
taking advantage of so much of the literary skill and political intelli- 
gence that were then in the newspaper market. 

He was not yet twenty-nine when, in the autumn of 1795, he be- 
came proprietor of Zhe Morning Post ; and his brother-in-law, James 
Mackintosh, was only his senior by a year. Mackintosh had just been 
called to the bar, and—rendered already famous by the “ Vindiciz 
Gallicz,” with which he had rebutted Burke’s “ Reflections on the 
French Revolution ”—was too staunch an opponent of Pitt’s foreign 
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policy to be in full agreement with the views put forward in Zhe 
Morning Fost. But he and Stuart were fast friends as well as 
relations, and though his share in the original writing for the paper, 
being anonymous, cannot now be ascertained, there can be no doubt 
that it was large. The dignity and vigour of the articles published 
under the new editorship, must be attributed in great measure to his 
influence, even when he was not himself the writer. Much of his 
spare time, however, had to be given to Zhe Oracle, for which he had 
“ superintended the foreign news” since 1789; and of which his 
other brother-in-law, Peter Stuart, now had charge.! Perhaps 
Mackintosh was more helpful to Zhe Morning Lost, as an adviser of 
its editor, supplying him with political information and guiding his 
policy, than as an actual contributor. It was to him at any rate that 
Daniel Stuart owed his introduction to at least one of his principal 
contributors, and through this one to three or four others. 
Mackintosh, a widower since the previous April,? went down to 
Bristol at Christmas, 1797, on a visit to the Wedgwoods, with whom 
Coleridge was making a longer stay. The lawyer was much struck 
by the poet, although, before their residence under the same roof was 
over, Coleridge quarrelled with Mackintosh, who was a skilful debater, 
and seems to have taken an unkind pleasure in bringing out his hazy 
notions on religion and philosophy, and then overwhelming him by 
his “ sharp cut-and-thrust fencing” in argument. While they were 
still friends, however, Mackintosh wrote up to Stuart asking him to put 
some work in the way of Coleridge. Stuart arranged to do this, and 
from the commencement of 1798 Coleridge was engaged to write 
* pieces of poetry and such trifles” for Zhe Morning Post at a salary 
of a guinea a week, he being expected, it would seem, to supply, on an 
average, one poem each week for his guinea.* The pay was not bad, 
seeing that most of his contributions were short epigrams and squibs, 
generally of not more than four or sometimes two lines apiece,‘ and 


? Daniel Stuart in Gentleman’s Magazine, July, 1838, p. 24. 

2 Of his late wife, Stuart’s sister, Mackintosh said in a letter to a friend: ** I 
met a woman who, by the tender management of my weaknesses, gradually 
corrected the most pernicious of them. She gently reclaimed me from dissipation. 
She propped my weak and irresolute nature. She urged my indolence to all the 
exertions that have been useful or creditable to me, and she was perpetually at 
hand to admonish my heedlessness and improvidence.”—R, J. Mackintosh, Life 
of Sir Fames Mackintosh, vol. i. p. 91. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1838, p. 485. 

* Such of them as his daughter could trace, and as were not included by 
Coleridge himself in his collected poems, are printed in Zssays on His Own Times, 
which also gives most of the prose contributions to Zhe Morning Post and The 
Courier. With a very few exceptions, all these were, of course, anonymous, 
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that of these Coleridge only furnished ten or a dozen in the course of 
eight months. He started splendidly, however, with his famous “ war 
eclogue,” “ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” which, having been written 
early in 1796, was copied out and first published in Zhe Morning 
Fost of the 8th of January, 1798, and caused some excitement and 
not a little indignation by its allusion to Pitt—* letters four do form 
his name ”—as the person who had let loose the three malevolent 
forces on the world ; of whom Slaughter said, for instance : 


He came by stealth, and unlocked my den, 
And I have drunk the blood since then 
Of twice three hundred thousand men, 


Another poem, worth its guinea many times over, was “ The Recan- 
tation,” written in February, 1797, and afterwards styled “ France, an 
Ode,” which, without the fifth stanza, appeared in Zhe ost of the 
16th of April, 1798, with a preface in which Stuart said: ‘The 
following excellent ode is in unison with the feelings of every friend 
to liberty and foe to oppression, of all who, admiring the French 
Revolution, detest and deplore the conduct of France towards 
Switzerland. It is very satisfactory to find so zealous and steady an 
advocate for freedom as Mr. Coleridge concur with us in condemning 
the conduct of France towards the Swiss cantons. The poem itself 
is written with great energy. ‘The second, third, and fourth stanzas 
contain some of the most vigorous lines we have ever read.” Those 
readers of Zhe Morning Post who did not discover sedition and blas- 
phemy in them shared Stuart’s admiration of ‘“‘ The Recantation ” and 
of “Fire, Famine, and Slaughter ;”’ but Stuart complained that he 
did not get more of the same sort, and that part of what, he did get 
was not to his liking. One piece, which he refused to publish, was 
an ungenerous attack on the man who had befriended Coleridge. 
** Mackintosh,” said Stuart, “ had had one of his front teeth broken, 
and the stump was black. The poem described a hungry pert 
Scotchman, with little learning but much brass, with a black tocth in 
front, indicative of the blackness of his heart.’”! 

Coleridge was only twenty-five when he began to write for Zhe 
Morning Post ; but he had already followed up his first contribution, 
in 1793, to Zhe Morning Chronicle, by sending other poems to 
Perry, and had done more important work, for Zhe Critical Review 
and Zhe Monthly Magazine, besides making, in Zhe Watchman, a 
luckless experiment at editing and publishing a weekly paper or 
magazine on his own account ; and he was now glad of all the money 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1838, p. 486. 
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he could earn, though not inclined or able to earn it in business- 
like ways. During part of 1798, according to Stuart, “ Coleridge 
attended not at all to his engagement with me, but went about 
the country on other pursuits.” His friend, Southey, supplied the 
deficiency, however ; and when Coleridge went to Germany with 
Wordsworth and Wordsworth’s sister, in September, Southey con- 
tinued to write verse for Zhe Morning Post, drawing the same salary 
of a guinea a week for his own use.' In the autumn of 1799, 
Coleridge returned to England, and soon after that he entered upon 
a more important engagement with Stuart. 

There has been much controversy about this engagement, its 
nature and duration, and from admirers of Coleridge there has been 
much condemnation of Stuart for his treatment of the poet ; but the 
facts, so far as we know them, if fairly looked at, reflect no blame 
on either party. Coleridge was a profound thinker, a brilliant 
talker, and an excellent writer of prose as well as of poetry, but he 
was not suited for a journalist, bound to supply, at fixed times 
and at regular intervals, so much “copy” as was required from him ; 
and we need not be surprised at his soon breaking down in the 
uncongenial work that he had undertaken, partly because he wanted to 
earn money, and partly because, before trial, he thought the work 
would be agreeable to him. Nor is it strange that Stuart should have 
been disappointed at the failure of an arrangement from which, 
when it was begun, he had evidently expected much advantage both 
to himself and to the friend whom he honestly desired to serve, 
and did serve very generously so far as he could, and whom, it is 
plain, that he all along very highly esteemed for his many excellent 
qualities, although he soon found, and was repeatedly reminded, 
that his friend was a difficult man to deal with. 

Immediately after Coleridge’s return from Germany, he resumed 
the writing of occasional poems for Zhe Morning Fost, one short 
poem of his being published on August 29, and his next contribution 
being the first draft of “ The Devil’s Thoughts,” which was afterwards 
considerably altered. Other verse followed, and in December it 
was decided that Coleridge, as Stuart said, should “ give up his whole 
time and services to Zhe Morning Fost,’ and receive in return 
Stuart’s “largest salary.” What that salary was we are not told, but 
as Coleridge, who was quite satisfied with it, stated that at that date 
435° a year was all he cared to earn, and as the Wedgwoods 
then allowed him a pension of £150 a year, which he sent to his 
wife, we may assume that it was not less than about £4 a week, 

' Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1838, p. 487. 
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though partly paid in board and lodging. “I took a first floor for 
him,” Stuart tells us, “in King Street, Covent Garden, at my tailor’s, 
Howell’s, whose wife was a cheerful, good housewife, of middle age, 
who I knew would nurse Coleridge as kindly as if he were her son; 
and he owned he was comfortably taken care of.” ! 

The scheme began well. Coleridge wrote a column of shrewd and 
trenchant criticism on the new constitution for the French Republic 
under Bonaparte as First Consul, which had just been promulgated, 
and this article appeared in Zhe Morning Post of December 26, 
and there was another on the 31st. ‘I dedicate my nights and 
days to Stuart,” Coleridge wrote to Wordsworth at this time.? At 
least fourteen long articles, and perhaps four or five more, dealing 
almost exclusively with French politics, and with England’s concern 
therein, were supplied by him in the course of January, and about 
half as many in February. Thus far, Stuart could not grumble about 
his bargain, and newspaper readers were astonished and delighted at 
the forcible and wise writing that was now provided for them. Two 
articles in particular, one discussing Lord Grenville’s reply to 
Bonaparte’s overtures for peace at the end of January, and the 
other analysing Pitt’s character, which was published on March 19, 
became the talk of the town. Of the article on Pitt and “ The 
Devil’s Thoughts,” Stuart said, ‘‘ I never knew two pieces of writing, 
so wholly disconnected with daily occurrences, produce so lively a 
sensation. Several hundred sheets extra were sold by them, and the 
paper was in demand for days and weeks afterwards.”* The article 
on Pitt, however, was almost the only one that Coleridge supplied 
during a month, and he wrote but one during the following menth. 
His energy was already nearly exhausted, and even Stuart’s unusual 
efforts to keep him up to the mark were of no avail. 

“ My practice,” said Stuart, “was to call on him in the middle of 
the day, talk over the news, and project a leading paragraph for the 
next morning. In conversation he would make a brilliant display. 
This reminds me of a story he often told with glee. At a dinner- 
party, Sir Richard Phillips, the bookseller, being present, Coleridge 
held forth with his usual splendour, when Sir Richard, who had been 
listening with delight, came round behind his chair, and, tapping him 
on the shoulder, said, ‘I wish I had you in a garret without a coat 
to your back.’ In something like this state I had Coleridge ; but, 
though he would talk over everything so well, I soon found he 
' Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1838, p. 487. 

? Dr. Wordsworth, Zife of Wordsworth, vol. i. p. 160. 
3 Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1838, p. 488. 
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could not write daily on the occurrences of the day.” Finding that 
he could not keep his erratic contributor at work by shutting him up 
in his King Street lodging, Stuart tried another plan. “I took him to 
the gallery of the House of Commons, in hopes he would assist me 
in parliamentary reporting, and that a near view of men and things 
would bring up new topics in his mind. But he never could write a 
thing that was immediately required of him. The thought of com- 
pulsion disarmed him.” ! 

On one occasion Coleridge did a memorable piece of parlia- 
mentary reporting. Pitt was to make an important speech on 
February 17, asking for a war vote. According to Coleridge, or 
rather to Gillman writing about it long afterwards, he had to be so 
many hours in the House waiting for the oration that, after listening 
to its florid beginning, and hearing enough of what followed to know 
that it was “a repetition of words, and words only,” he fell asleep, 
and only woke up in time to go back to the office—where a report of 
some sort being needed, he “ volunteered a speech for Mr. Pitt, and 
wrote one off-hand, which answered the purpose exceedingly well.” ? 
Stuart averred, however, that he also was in the House at the time, 
that Coleridge did not go to sleep, and that his report was fairly 
accurate, except when he purposely altered the phrases, as in making 
Pitt call Bonaparte “ the child and nursling ”—instead of “ the child 
and champion—of Jacobinism.”* 

Coleridge’s ill-health, causing nervous depression as well as 
nervous excitement, each of them as great an obstacle as physical 
pain to steady newspaper work, explains his inability to meet Stuart’s 
requirements. “ Having arranged with him the matter of a leading 
paragraph one day,” said Stuart, “ I went about six o’clock for it. I 
found him stretched on the sofa groaning with pain. He had not 
written a word, nor could he write. The subject was one of a tem- 
porary, an important, and a pressing nature. I returned to Zhe 
Morning Post office, wrote it out myself, and then I went to Cole- 
ridge, at Howell’s, read it over, and begged he would correct it and 
decorate it a little with some of his light, gcaceful touches. When I 
had done reading, he exclaimed, ‘ Me correct that! It is as well 
written as I or any other man could write it.’ And so I was obliged 
to content myself with my own words.” 4 

Though he had already ascertained that Coleridge was not to be 
relied upon for a regular supply of “copy” at regular intervals, 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1838, pp. 487, 488. 
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Stuart knew the value of such help as Coleridge could render when 
he chose or was well enough. ‘Could Coleridge have been so far 
a man of business,” he said several years afterwards in a letter to 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, “as to write three or four hours a day, 
there was nothing I would not have paid for his assistance. I would 
have taken him into partnership, and I would have enabled him to 
make a large fortune. To write the leading paragraphs of a news- 
paper I would prefer him to Mackintosh, Burke, or any man I ever 
heard of. His observations not only were confirmed by good sense, 
but displayed extensive knowledge, deep thought, and well-grounded 
foresight: they were so brilliantly ornamented, so classically de- 
lightful. They were the writings of a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
statesman, without personal sarcasm or illiberality of any kind.” ! 
There can be no doubt that, early in 1800, Stuart did offer Coleridge 
a permanent and lucrative engagement, though probably Coleridge 
exaggerated when he told a friend that Stuart had proposed terms 
to him by which he could “ make almost sure of £2,000 a year.” ? 
Whatever the proposal was, however, it was scouted. “I told 
him,” the enthusiastic poet and philosopher wrote, “ that I could not 
give up the country and the lazy reading of old folios for two 
thousand times £2,000; in short, that, beyond £350 a year, I 
considered money as a real evil.”* And instead of remaining in 
London, to be looked after by Stuart and Mrs. Howell, and to go on 
earning the modest income that he thought would content him, 
Coleridge, in the summer of 1800, went to live at Greta Hall, near 
Keswick, whence he sent occasional articles to Zhe Morning Post, 
but apparently not more than about twenty during the next two 
years. For these and for a few fresh poems he was duly paid by 
Stuart ; and some of his contributions, at any rate, were extremely 
helpful to the paper. His most important articles during these years 
were six published in the autumn of 1802, denouncing Bonaparte, 
and so severely criticising the Peace of Amiens, as it was called, 
which had been concluded in the previous April, that Fox, who 
thought they were written by Mackintosh, referred to them in the 
House of Commons as a principal cause of the renewal of the war.‘ 
They certainly gave great offence to the French First Consul, and 
much satisfaction to the English war party; so that Coleridge, who 
had somewhat changed his political opinions by this time, might now 
be charged, justly or unjustly, as he had charged Pitt four years 


1 Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, vol. ii. p. 395 (Biographical Supplement). 
2 Essays on His Qwn Times, vol. i. p. xci. (Introduction). 
8 Lbid, ' Biographia Literaria, vol. i. p. 222, note. 
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before, with having had a hand in unloosing the cruel forces of Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter. 

Speaking of his share in promoting the political power and 
commercial success of Zhe Morning Post, which he somewhat 
exaggerated, Coleridge said: “I am persuaded that Zhe Morning 
Fost proved a far more useful ally to the Government in its most 
important objects, in consequence of its being considered as mode- 
rately anti-ministerial, than if it had been the avowed eulogist of 
Mr. Pitt. The rapid and unusual increase in the sale is a sufficient 
pledge that genuine impartiality, with a respectable portion of liter- 
ary talent, will secure the success of a newspaper without the aid 
of party or ministerial patronage. But by impartiality I mean an 
honest and enlightened adherence to a code of intelligible prin- 
ciples.”' In so far as he had a code of intelligible principles, 
Coleridge loyally adhered to it, in and out of Zhe Morning Post, and 
of literary talent he had more than a respectable portion, though he 
used it but fitfully. “* Worlds of fine thinking lie buried in that vast 
abyss, never to be disentombed,” wrote De Quincey, concerning 
the better class of newspapers published in his day. “Like the 
sea it has swallowed treasures without end, that no diving bell will 
bring up again ; but nowhere, throughout its shoreless magazines of 
wealth, does there lie such a bed of pearls, confounded with the 
rubbish and purgamenta of ages, as in the political papers of 
Coleridge.” 

Writing in all some sixty or seventy articles in Zhe Morning Post 
in the course of three years, and chiefly in the early months of 1800 
and the autumn of 1802, besides poems and scraps of verse in 1798 
and 1799, Coleridge also introduced some of his friends as writers. 
Southey was his principal assistant and /ocum fenens in the laureate- 
ship of the paper ; but Wordsworth and Charles Lloyd helped to fill 
the “ Poets’ Corner,” which generally contained something on three 
or four days out of the six in every week. As early as February 13, 
1798, we find a sonnet by W. W., which was probably Wordsworth’s, 
though it was not included among his reprinted poems ; while on 
February 24 we have a signed anacreontic by Lloyd, and on the 26th 
an “inscription for a monument at Merida” by Southey. There 
were other verse writers on the staff of Zhe Morning Post, however— 
one known by the pseudonym of Tabitha Brumble being the most 
profuse of all; and there was a plentiful supply of short skits, like 
this “ Impromptu on reading a notice to the creditors of Homer, a 
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linendraper, and lately a bankrupt,” which appeared on April 19, 


1798: 
That Homer should a bankrupt be 
Is not so very Od-d’ye-see, 
Since (but perhaps I’m wrong instricted) 
Most /#/-he-had his books conducted. 


Those lines may or may not have been written by Lamb, who evi- 
dently did a good deal of unsigned work for Zhe Post, though Stuart 
said: “ As for good Charles Lamb, I never could make anything of 
his writings. Coleridge often and repeatedly pressed me to settle 
him on a salary, and often and repeatedly did I try ; but it would not 
do. Of politics he knew nothing ; they were out of his line of read- 
ing and thought; and his drollery was vapid when given in short 
paragraphs fit for a newspaper.” ! 

Lamb was a contributor of paragraphs, generally under the 
head of “ Fashionable Intelligence,” or as pendents to the political 
and other notes, which, whether vapid or not, helped to amuse the 
readers of Zhe Post ; and he gave a better account than Stuart did 
of his achievements in this way. ‘In those days,” he reported, 
“ every morning paper, as an essential retainer to its establishment, 
kept an author, who was bound to furnish daily a quantum of witty 
paragraphs. Sixpence a joke—and it was thought pretty high too— 
was Dan Stuart’s settled remuneration in these cases. The chat of 
the day, scandal—but, above all, dress—furnished the material. The 
length of no paragraph was to exceed seven lines. Shorter they 
might be, but they must be poignant. A fashion of flesh-, or rather 
pink-, coloured hose for the ladies, luckily coming up at the juncture 
when we were on our probation for the place of chief jester to S.’s 
paper, established our reputation in that line. We were pronounced 
‘a capital hand.’ O the conceits which we varied upon red in all its 
prismatic differences ! from the trite and obvious flower of Cytherea 
to the flaming costume of the lady that has her sitting upon ‘ many 
waters.’ Then there was the collateral topic of ankles. What an 
occasion to a truly chaste writer, like ourself, of touching that nice 
brink, and yet never tumbling over it, of a seemingly ever approxi- 
mating something ‘ not quite proper!’ while like a skilful posture. 
master balancing between decorums and their opposites, he keeps 
the line from which a hair’s-breadth deviation is destruction ; hover- 
ing in the confines of light and darkness, or where ‘ both seem 
either ;’ a hazy, uncertain delicacy—Autolycus-like in the play, still 
putting off his expectant auditory with ‘ Whoop, do me no harm, 
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good man!’ But, above all, that conceit arrided us most at the 
time, and still tickles our midriff to remember, where, allusively to 
the flight of Astreea—wu/tima celestiim terras reliquit—we pronounced, 
in reference to the stockings still, that, ‘ Modesty taking her final 
leave of mortals, her last blush was visible in her ascent to the 
heavens by the tract of the glowing instep.’ This might be called 
the crowning conceit, and was esteemed tolerable writing in those 
days. But the fashion of jokes, with all other things, passes away ; 
as did the transcient mode which had so favoured us. The ankles of 
our fair friends in a few weeks began to resume their whiteness, and 
left us scarce a leg to stand upon. Other female whims followed, 
but none methought so pregnant, so invitatory of shrewd conceits 
and more than single meanings.” ! 

Poor Lamb, having to leave home at eight o’clock every morning 
for his day’s work at the India House, found it necessary to rise at five 
or half-past five, in order, he says, to get an hour or an hour-and-a 
half before breakfast in which to turn out his half-dozen witty para- 
graphs at sixpence apiece, so as to earn an extra eighteen shillings 
a week—‘ this manufactory of jokes being,” as he said, “ our supple- 
mentary livelihood, that supplied us in every want beyond mere bread 
and cheese.” And the difficulty of getting hold of funny subjects, and 
of handling them funnily when found, soon became irksome to him, 
as monotonous and laborious as would be the eating of six cross-buns 
every morning at daybreak for a twelvemonth. “ Half-a-dozen jests 
in a day (voting Sundays, too), why it seems nothing! We make 
twice the number every day in our lives as a matter of course, and 
make no Sabbatical exemptions. But then they come into our head. 
But when the head has to go out to them—when the mountain must 
go to Mahomet —— Reader, try it for once, only for one short twelve- 
month! It was not every week that a question of pink stockings 
came up ; but mostly, instead of it, some rugged, untractable subject ; 
some topic impossible to be contorted into the risible ; some feature 
upon which no smile could play ; some flint from which no process 
of ingenuity could procure a scintillation. There they lay; there 
your appointed tale of brickmaking was set before you, which you 
must finish, with or without straw, as it happened. The craving 
Dragon, the public—-like him in Bel’s temple—must be fed ; it expected 
its daily rations ; and Daniel and ourselves, to do us justice, did the 
best we could on this side bursting him.” ? 

“ Fashionable intelligence,” personal and spicy, had always been 

1 Essays of Elia, *‘ Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago.”’ 
2 Ibid, 
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a speciality of Zhe Morning Post; and Stuart, changing its politics, 
did not choose to abandon this means of pleasing his readers ; but 
the tone of this portion of the paper was greatly improved in his day, 
while Lamb was helping him with it. They were harmless, not scur- 
rilous jokes, good-humoured and not vicious tittle-tattle, that now 
appeared. Lamb says that he worked on at the A/orning Post office, 
‘with its gilt globe-topped front, facing that emporium of our artists’ 
grand annual exposure,” which was in those days held in Somerset 
House, Strand, till the paper passed out of Stuart’s hands in 1803, 
when he transferred his services to Zhe Albion, the office of which, 
“late Rackstrow’s Museum,” was in Fleet Street. ‘‘ What a transi- 
tion,” he exclaims, “from a handsome apartment, from rosewood 
desks and silver inkstands, to an office—no office, but a den rather 
but just redeemed from the occupation of dead monsters, of which it 
seemed redolent—from the centre of loyalty and fashion, to a focus 
of vulgarity and sedition !”! 

The Morning Post became famous in Stuart’s hands on account ot 
other matter than Lamb supplied to it, andit had smart political articles, 
besides those which Coleridge, and perhaps Mackintosh, furnished. 
Though Stuart wrote much himself he must have had able contribu- 
tors, whose names have not come down to us, to assist him in dis- 
cussing the stirring questions of the day—among which, if the French 
war was especially prominent, there were others as momentous, as the 
troubles in Ireland which led to the Act of Union in 1800, and much 
else. In the actual work of the office his principal assistant was 
George Lane. “At first,” Stuart said of Lane, “he was slow and 
feeble, but his language was always that ofa scholar and gentleman ; 
rather tame, but free from anything low, scurrilous, or violent. After 
several years of instruction by me—I may say education—he had 
become a valuable parliamentary reporter, a judicious theatrical 
critic, a ready translator, and the best writer of jeux Wesprit I ever 
had. He had little knowledge of politics, and little turn for political 
writing ; but he was a valuable assistant. He resided near the office, 
was ready and willing at all hours to go anywhere and report any- 
thing, and he could do everything. Sometimes I even entrusted the 
last duties of the paper, the putting it to press, to him. Ofthe Corn 
Riots in 1800 he and others gave long accounts in leaded large type, 
while Zhe Times and Herald had only a few lines in obscure corners in 
black. The procession proclaiming peace, the ascent of balloons, a 
great fire, a boxing match, a law trial—in all such occurrences 7%e 
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Morning Fost outstripped its competitors.”' By looking after the 
interests of the paper in ways of that sort, Lane rendered great service 
to Stuart, and Stuart was not ungrateful. 

We have interesting evidence of Stuart’s general mode of dealing 
with his staff, as well as of his relations with this assistant-editor, 
from the assistant-editor himself. “During my connection with 
him,” said Lane, “he uniformly treated me with exceeding kindness 
and great liberality, of which the following particulars may convey 
an idea. He proposed to me to enter into a written engagement 
with him, which I declined. My refusal appeared to surprise him, 
and he said if I felt any cause of dissatisfaction in the establishment 
it should be removed. I answered there was none: I was pleased 
with everyone in it and everything about it. He then said, if I did 
not consider my salary sufficient he was ready to increase it; to 
which I answered that I was perfectly satisfied, and felt myself 
amply compensated as I stood, but that I wished to hold myself a 
free man. ‘This conversation took place at an early period of our 
connection, and upon that footing I remained until its close, during 
which interval he added more than once to my income, but not at 
my instance or request. The advance always came spontaneously 
and unsolicited. I may add that I never heard any member of the 
establishment complain of want of liberality on the part of Mr. 
Stuart. He wished to have his business done diligently, but was 
uniformly liberal in compensation.”? This testimony was all the 
more significant as it was given after Lane had seriously offended 
Stuart by leaving him early in 1803, to become editor of a new 
daily paper—Zhe British Fress—-started partly in opposition to 
The Morning Post. Lane only left his old employer, however, 
because Stuart had arranged to sell Ze Post, which he did before 
the end of the year for about £25,o0o—forty times the amount he 
had given for it less than nine years before. After that Stuart devoted 
all his attentions to Zhe Courter, until James Street, who was 
his partner and business manager from the first, undertook the 
editorship. 

The Courier aimed all along at being a ministerial organ, and it 
brought on itself some ridicule by supporting in turn the Tory 
government under Addington, Pitt’s second administration between 
1804 and 1806, the short-lived administration of “all the talents” 
under Lord Grenville, and the Tory revival under the Duke ot 
Portland in 1807, which led to Perceval’s premiership in 1809. 
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Coleridge and his ttiends, however, had also abandoned fost of tlie 
opinions at which Byron mocked when he said : 


All are not moralists, like Southey, when 
He prated to the world of “ pantisocracy ; ” 
Or Wordsworth, unexcised, unhired, who then 
Seasoned his pedlar poems with democracy ; 
Or Coleridge, long before his flighty pen 
Let to Zhe Morning Fost its aristocracy ;' 
and Coleridge, therefore, had no compunctions about offering to 
write again for his old friend. Coleridge had been in Malta and else- 
where—being, it was alleged, hunted after and nearly caught by 
Bonaparte, who had not forgiven him for his articles in The Morning 
Post—before the autumn of 1806, when he found himself in London 
without a home. He applied to Stuart, “as his best friend,” and, 
though Stuart did not see his way to give him employment, he pro- 
vided him with a lodging, such as it was, on the upper floor of the 
Courier printing office, in the Strand, with a Mrs. Bainbridge, who 
lived on the basement, to wait upon him. “There,” says De 
Quincey, “ did I often see the philosopher, with the most lugubrious 
of faces, invoking with all his might this uncouth name of ‘ Bain- 
bridge,’ each syllable of which he intoned with long-drawn emphasis, 
in order to overpower the hostile hubbub coming down from the 
creaking press and the roar from the Strand, which entered at all the 
front windows. ‘ Mistress Bainbridge; I say, Mistress Bainbridge,’ 
was the perpetual cry.” If this asylum was not much to be grateful 
for, Coleridge was glad to accept other help from Stuart—loans of 
money, assistance in printing Zhe Friend, and so forth. In Decem- 
ber 1809 and January 1810 Zhe Courier contained eight vigorous 
letters on Spanish affairs, which Stuart says that Coleridge wrote for 
him “rather as some return to me for the sums I had expended on 
his account than on my solicitation.”? But this was all the work he 
did for Stuart between the ages of thirty and thirty-nine—a fact 
worth remembering, in contradiction of a statement afterwards made 
by misinformed friends of Coleridge, to the effect that he had wasted 
his “ prime and manhood” in making the success of Zhe Morning 
Fost and The Courier. 
Stuart would have put more work in Coleridge’s way, he says, 
but ‘ Mr. Street, who was editor and half .proprietor of Ze Courier, 
never thought so highly of Coleridge’s writings as I did, and when- 


1 Don Juan, canto iii, stanza 93. 
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ever I proposed an engagement for Coleridge, Street received my 
suggestion coldly.” At length, in April 1811, Stuart received a pitiful 
letter from the broken.down philosopher. “If only I can procure 
any regular situation which might employ me and my pen from nine 
to two, five or even six days in a week,” wrote Coleridge, it would 
be a remuneration for him. He offered to come from Hammer- 
smith to Zhe Courier office every day, if Stuart would let him, “ to 
read over all the morning papers, &c., and to point out whatever 
seemed valuable to Mr. Street, so that I might occasionally write 
the leading paragraph when he might wish to go into the City, or 
to the public offices ; and besides this, I could carry on a series of 
articles, a column and a half or two columns each, independent ot 
small paragraphs, poems, &c., as would fill whatever room there was 
in Zhe Courier whenever there was room.” ‘Give me a month’s 
trial,” he begged.! 

The month’s trial, and more, was given to him ; but evidently 
only at Stuart’s instigation, and with but sullen assent from Street. 
“‘ An engagement was formed with Coleridge,” Stuart recorded, “who 
attended punctually and wrote every forenoon during some weeks in 
the spring, and complained to me repeatedly that his writings were 
not inserted. I told him to have patience ; that at present the paper 
was so filled with debates and advertisements there was no room ; 
but that when Parliament rose there would be abundant space to 
enable him to compensate as well for his present as for his future 
salary. When Parliament rose Coleridge disappeared. I expected 
this. In short, Coleridge never would write anything that was re- 
quired of him instantly, as for a daily newspaper. The sense of com- 
pulsion disarmed him—laid him prostrate.”? Those last sentences 
were ungracious and inaccurate—Coleridge, writing his first article 
for Zhe Courier under this engagement on April 19, 1811, wrote 
thirteen in May, nine in June, eight in July, four in August, and 
eleven in September, forty-six in the course of five months;* be- 
sides all the rejected articles and all the hack-work. But his position 
was very irksome to him. In a letter to Stuart, dated June 4, after 
he had been six weeks in harness, he besought Stuart, if Street 
did not want him any longer, to put him “ in the way of some other 
paper, the principles of which are sufficiently in accordance with 
my Own. For while cabbage-stalks rot in dunghills,” he added, 
“ T will never write what, or for what, I do not think right. All that 
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prudence can justify is not to write what or at certain times one may 
yet think.””! me i te 

These summer months of 1811 were nearly the most melancholy 
period in the whole of Coleridge’s not too happy life. He com- 
plained that, in order to reach the Strand from Hammersmith by 
nine in the morning, he had to catch the coach at twenty minutes 
past seven, and that the coach hire cost him eighteen shillings a 
week, unless he saved half by walking home in the evening, and that 
this amount he could ill’spare out of his small earnings. He had 
frequently to forestall his weekly salary by borrowing a few pounds at 
a time from the door-keeper or cashier of Zhe Courier, and he 
resented the indignities to which he was exposed, but most of which, 
it would seem, he brought on himself. Though at starting he 
declared that he would gladly do any hack work that was required of 
him, and though we may well believe that he honestly intended to 
make himself useful in any way prescribed by his employers, he was 
mentally and physically unfit for the task. He could not write in a 
hurry, or to order. What he did write was probably better worth 
reading than anything that Street could put in its place ; and perhaps 
had Stuart, who understood and respected him, been editor of Zhe 
Courier at that time, it would all have been used with great advantage 
to the paper. But there was no sympathy between him and Street, 
who was narrow-minded and crotchety, only a good man of business 
in so far as he contrived to make Zhe Courier a good paying property 
and a fairly respectable Ministerial organ. It was not possible for 
these two to get on well together, and Coleridge threw up his engage- 
ment on Zhe Courier in September, 1811. In the autumn of 1814 
he addressed to it six forcible letters, signed with his own name, 
about English misgovernment in Ireland ; but his memorable experi- 
menting at journalism had practically ended three years before. 

Though he quarrelled with Street, Coleridge acquitted Stuart of 
blame for the hardships complained of during his employment on 
The Courier. Stuart afterwards reckoned up that he had paid Cole- 
ridge about £700 for work that cannot have occupied, in fragments 
spread over twelve years, and chiefly in two periods of three and five 
months respectively, more than a year of his time in all—this being 
in addition to numerous loans, which were equivalent to gifts, and 
other services. His friendship to Coleridge lasted through life, and 
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Coleridge wrote to him as late as 1816: You are the only human 
being of whom I can say, with severe truth, that I never conversed 
with you for an hour without remarkable’ instruction ; and with the 
same simplicity I dare affirm my belief that my greater knowledge of 
man has been useful to you, though, from the nature of things, not so 
useful as your knowledge of men has been to me.”!-. When writing 
his “ Biographia Literaria,” before that date, however, Coleridge, 
exaggerating the extent of his work on Zhe Morning Post.and The 
Courier, as he might easily have done without intentional untruth or 
inordinate vanity, made some remarks which were unjust to Stuart. 
Though these were published in -1817, Stuart good-naturedly 
abstained from expostulating with him, or at any rafe from publicly 
contradicting him during his lifetime. But after Coleridge’s death in 
1834, his injudicious biographer, James Gillman, repeated and added 
considerably to the erroneous statements, and this provoked an 
indignant remonstrance and defence of himself by Stuart in Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1838. Unfortunately, the admirers of 
Coleridge have chosen to accept his and his friend’s blunders without 
Stuart’s corrections. 

Of Coleridge’s friends, among whom. Southey no longer had a 
place, who had contributed along with him to Zhe Morning Post, 
Wordsworth appears to have been the cnly one who also contributed 
to Zhe Courier. In anticipation of its appearauce as a separate 
pamphlet, Wordsworth sent to Stuart’s and Street’s paper a series of 
extracts from his eloquent condemnation of the Convention of Cintra 
in 1808: “ but this he did,” said Stuart, “‘ to assist Coleridge,” ? who 
probably received payment for the articles. Of the other contributors 
to Zhe Courier in these years and afterwards, we know little, and 
there is nothing especially worthy of record. Though almost—if not 
quite—the most prosperous newspaper then published, Zhe Courier 
had less literary value than some of its rivals. 


H. R. FOX BOURNE. 
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EWELME & THE CHAUCER TOMBS. 


T the western end of the Chiltern Hills, just as they die away 
east of Dorchester and Wallingford, lies the pretty rural village 
of Ewelme, long famous for its Royal Palace and its noble church 
and the fine monuments which it contains. The village nestles at 
the foot of a small hill which is crowned by the church, and out of 
the side of which ooze some three or four springs which give birth to 
a little brook which ripples in the sun, clear and bright alike in 
summer and winter, having its sources in subterranean chalky caverns; 
and produces some of the best and finest watercresses which reach 
the London market. In the words of Archbishop Trench, Ewelme is 
A land of streams that fear no drought, 
Nor ever cease to flow ; 
Of wells not fed by turbid rains, 
But springing from below. 

The name of the parish is doubtless derived from these springs, 
the chief of which is to be seen bubbling out on the side of a grassy 
slope in a garden some hundred yards to the west of the church. 
Leland in his Itinerary derives the name from the Great or King’s 
Pool before the Manor Place and “ Elmes” growing about it ; but 
Leland, though a good antiquary, was no grammarian. The name 
in the old Norman and Plantagenet times was “ Aquelma,” for a 
certain old writer writes of Alice, Duchess of Suffolk, Ague/me vitam 
egit ; and there can be but little doubt that he considered Agua as 
the Latin equivalent to the first syllable of the name in common use. 
In Doomsday Book the place is called Lawhelme, z.c. La Ewelme, 
and elsewhere it is styled “‘Nywelme.” The word, variously spelt 
42, EU, EV, EW, EY, and EA, almost always denotes a place lying 
low, near the water, and still survives in the word “eyot,” so familiar 
to tourists of the Thames. It may bé added that both Ewell 
near Dover and Ewell next Epsom, in their situation and general 
features, are extremely like Ewelme. Lewis in his “Topographical 
Dictionary” confirms this derivation, telling us that Ewell was 
originally “ Etwell” or “ Eatwell,” meaning “ At the well”; and of 
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Ewelme itself he remarks that it is named after the clear and copious 
spring that rises or wells in the village. 

Chaucer himself, who must, or at all events may, often have 
visited his son at Ewelme Manor, exactly describes this clear brook 
in his  Romaunt of the Rose”: 

In world is noon more clere of hewe 
. Its water ever fresh and newe, 

That whelmeth up in wavis brighte 
Its mountance of two fingers heighte. 

But little is known of the early history of Ewelme as a parish, 
except that it was a part of the “ Honour” of Wallingford, which 
was a royal city in the Saxon times. The Honour passed at the 
Conquest from one of the Saxon Thanes to Robert D’Oyly, one of 
the Conqueror’s followers, whose daughter carried it in marriage to 
one Milo Crispin, who bestowed it on the Abbey of Bec: It seems 
to have reverted, however, to the Crown, and as the widow of Crispin 
was given in marriage to Brien FitzCourt, a strong supporter of the 
Empress Matilda, the estate probably passed to him likewise. At 
this time, and indeed till the thirteenth or fourteenth century, it is 
doubtful whether Ewelme was a separate parish, having been originally 
an outlying hamlet of Swyncombe, the antiquity of which is attested 
by its Norman church. 

Ewelme was again formally made or remade part and parcel of 
the Honour of Wallingford by Henry VIII., who visited the Manor 
or Palace here soon after his marriage with Catherine Howard, and 
held a Court here in August 1540. Henry VIL, too, was here as the 
guest of John, Duke of Suffolk. Queen Elizabeth is also said to have 
occasionally visited Ewelme ; and a walk above the common is still 
known among the villagers as Queen Elizabeth’s Walk. 

The Manor and patronage of Ewelme was held in the fourteenth 
century by the Bacon and Burghersh families, from whom it came to 
Maude Burghersh, the mother of Alice Chaucer, who in her turn 
becoming its owner carried it in marriage to William de la Pole, 
fourth Earl and first Duke of Suffolk. Their son John, the second 
Duke, married Elizabeth Plantagenet, sister of Edward IV. and of 
Richard III. ; and it was his son John, Earl of Lincoln, who was 
declared by Richard heir to the throne. This John was killed at the 
Battle of Stoke in 1487, when his estates escheated to the Crown, 
but they were afterwards restored to the family. His brother, 
Edmund, Earl of Suffolk,! being regarded as a formidable rival to 


' He was not permitted by the Tudor tyrant to use the higher title of Duke of 
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the Crown, was beheaded in the Tower after a seven years’ imprison- 
ment in 1513. Such was the tragic end of the historic house of Pole, 
or De la Pole. 

The fate of the De la Poles is known to every reader of English 
history ; but the connection of the Chaucer and De la Pole family 
with Ewelme is that with which we now have todeal. ‘The Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Napier in his “ History of Ewelme and Swyncombe ” says 
that Matilda Burghersh married Thomas, son of the renowned Geoffrey 
Chaucer. ‘Some say,” writes Speght in his “ Life” of that poet, 
“ that Edward III. gave to Geoffrey Chaucer, in reward of his services 
as ambassador in France, the wardship of Maud or Matilda Burghersh, 
and that he married her to his son Thomas, who seems to have held 
several high appointments, being made Constable of Wallingford 
Castle and Steward of that ‘ Honour,’ and also of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, for life. He was also Sheriff of Oxfordshire and Berkshire, and 
Chief Butler to the King. He also obtained a lease of the Royal 
Manor or Honour of Woodstock, and was many years M.P. for 
Oxfordshire, and Speaker of the House of Commons. He was also 
sent to France to negotiate a marriage between Henry V. and 
Katherine of Valois, and subsequently served as ambassador to the 
French Court. He owned the two manors of Swyncombe and 
Ewelme, and lies buried here with his wife, who died in 1436. His 
wife, it may be here mentioned, obtained Donnington Castle, near 
Newbury, in Berkshire, by her previous marriage with Sir J. Phelip. 

The manuscript commissioners state, without any apparent doubt, 
that Alice was the daughter of Thomas Chaucer, the son of Geoffrey, 
the poet ; but there are grave doubts whether Geoffrey Chaucer ever 
had a son Thomas, the only proof of his sonship being the fact 
that he used Geoffrey’s seal ; and it is now the general opinion of 
historians and genealogists that this Thomas Chaucer was in reality 
a son of John of Gaunt, by a sister of Catharine Swineford, the same 
who afterwards married Geoffrey Chaucer ; and if this supposition is 
true, then Thomas Chaucer was the illegitimate son of Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s wife, and therefore not the poet’s son, but his stepson 
after a fashion. However this may be, their tombs are here, as we 
shall see on entering the church. 

But first let us describe the fabric itself. It is quite unlike in style 
any other church in Oxfordshire or the neighbourhood, but it bears a 
close resemblance to several of the handsome parish churches of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and especially to that of Wingfield, near 
Bungay. It isa fine specimen of the early Perpendicular style, which 
came to its perfection under the Tudors. It stands on the crest 
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of a hill, opposite to the Royal Manor or Palace already mentioned, 
and occupies the site of an earlier and smaller structure, of which a 
few fragments remain in the base of the tower and in the north aisle, 
where a slab on the floor marks the grave of Michael De la Pole, 
second Earl of Suffolk, who fell at Agincourt in 1415, along with 
the Earl of Salisbury, father of the first husband of the Countess 
Alice. The church is very briefly and curtly described by Mr. J. H. 
Parker in his work on “The Churches of Oxfordshire.” It consists 
of a nave and side aisles, all of equal length, and is remarkable for 
the total absence of a chancel arch. The chancel, however, was 
formed by a screen which ran across the nave from north to south, 
and the pierced entrances to the old rood loft are still visible on 
either side. The southern aisle belongs to the hospital, which 
adjoins the church. Its eastern portion, known as the Chapel of St. 
John, is a very fine specimen of a chantry chapel, almost in the 
same condition as when it was first erected. Its walls are covered 
with Scripture texts and with the sacred monogram “IHS” re- 
peated. The texts were for many years covered over with white- 
wash, but have been accurately renewed. ‘The roof of this chapel 
is said to be of Spanish mahogany, in which spiders will not build. 
This chantry is separated from the central chancel by two very 
beautiful and elaborate altar tombs, those of Thomas Chaucer (1434) 
and of Alice, Duchess of Suffolk (1475). This lady, when Countess 
Salisbury, was authorised by the king and the heralds to bear on her 
arm the badge of the Order of the Garter which had been worn by 
her first husband ; and she wears it here.' 

On the floor of the nave and side aisles isa long series of brasses 
let into slabs of stone, far superior both in number and beauty to 
those seen in most country churches. Their excellent condition, 
and that of the tombs already mentioned, is largely due to the fact 
that they were spared by the Cromwellian soldiery during the great 
rebellion, through the intercession or intervention of a Colonel 
Martyn, one of Cromwell’s officers, who was a native and landowner 
of Ewelme. The font is Perpendicular, of a type often seen in the 
churches of Norfolk and Suffolk ; its lofty pyramidical cover is 
elaborately carved in oak, and both are almost coeval with the 
church. 


‘ It is said that at the accession of her present majesty some officials of the 
Court, or more probably of the Herald’s College were sent down to Ewelme from 
Windsor or London to make a note of the arrangement, which, however, is the 
same with that seen on the tomb of the Countess of Tankerville, and with that of 
Lady Harcourt at Stanton Harcourt, Oxferdshire. 


+ 
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The tomb of Thomas and Matilda Chaucer is of a stone resembling 
Purbeck marble. Its upper surface is inlaid with brasses representing 
the figures of a knight and his lady. ‘The knight’s armour is entirely 
of plate; appended to his breastplate are ten taces or flounces. Below 
his greaves or genouilliers are pendant pointed pieces; his armpits 
are defended by shield-like palettes, and his gauntlets are not sepa- 
rated into fringes. At his feet is a unicorn couchant (Chaucer). 
The lady is habited in a gown with long sleeves over her tunic ; upon 
this is a robe, secured in front by tasseled cords ; on her head appear 
the veil and whimple ; at her feet is a lion couchant, gueue fourchée, 
the crest of Burghersh. These heraldic shields were restored in 1843 
under the direction of Dr. Kidd. At that time eleven were lost, but 
fortunately one of the heralds had visited Ewelme in 1574, and from 
his drawings in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford these were 
restored. 

The heraldic bearings of the Chaucer tomb show the arms of 
Roet, Burghersh, Suffolk, Stafford, Montacute, Beauchamp, Courte- 
nay, Neville, Mohun, Poynings, Montagu, Strange, Lucy, Lovaine, 
Monthermer, and those of John of Gaunt and Richard, Duke of 
York. 

On the Suffolk tomb, the visitor will see most of the same arms 
repeated, with De la Pole impaling or quartering Stafford, Burghersh, 
France and England. It is remarkable that the avms of Chaucer are 
not to be seen here, though the cres¢ rises conspicuously on the wall 
above. Is this a corroboration of the illegitimacy of Thomas Chaucer 
mentioned above ? 

The tomb of the Duchess Alice, which stands to the east of the 
above, is still more elaborate and gorgeous in its decorations. Angels 
sculptured in the most delicate stone support her pillow, while below 
is seen her skeleton, in a shroud, under a ceiling painted in various 
colours. Over it is a canopy of panelled stone, ranged on the cornice 
of which are nine figures, apparently angels and saints alternately. 
There are four pinnacles, one rising between each third figure, bearing 
on the top little images carved in oak, two on each side being winged, 
and the others in ecclesiastical garb. The cornice is panelled and 
crested with the Tudor ornament. Between the upper and lower 
piers, which are panelled in stone, similar to the canopy they 
support, is the tomb, on which lies a full-size figure of the Duchess. 
She wears the kirtle, and over it a loose gown, and above all the 
mantle of estate, fastened at the throat by cords with tassels ; round 
her neck and over the chin isthe whimple. A ducal coronet confines 
a veil which falls over her shoulders ; on the third finger of the right 
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hand is a ring ; on the left arm, a little above the wrist, is the riband 
of the Order of the Garter. At the right side, partly hidden by her 
dress, is a rosary ; at her feet rests a lion. Two angels, each with 
four wings, support the cushion under her head. Those at the upper 
corners bear shields with the blazon of Roet and Burghersh. 

In the good old unrestored days Ewelme Church had the usual 
“three-decker ” pulpit and desk arrangement, and by the side of the 
pulpit was a Puritan hour-glass. The interior was restored by Dr. 
Burton in 1832, upon the model of St. Mary’s, Oxford, a little too 
soon to be a happy example of Gothic work. The windows of the 
church have the original stone mullions, and much of the glass re- 
mains, collected in the east window of St. John’s Chapel. It is clear 
that the entire design of the exterior with its alternate squares of stone 
and flint, was intended to be a repetition of Wingfield Church in 
Suffolk, where are to be seen the tombs and alabaster statues of such 
of the De la Poles as do not rest here, bearing a strong “ family like- 
ness” to those of their kinsfolk at Ewelme. The parish church of 
Wingfield, near Harlestone, Suffolk, has lately been repaired and re- 
stored under the superintendence of Mr. R. M. Phipson, of Norwich. 
It is a fine specimen of the transitional period between the Decorated 
and the Perpendicular styles, and consists of nave and chancel, with 
aisles running (as at Ewelme) the entire length of the building. In 
the chancel are several very beautiful monuments, one in alabaster 
and one in wood, to members of the noble family of De la Pole, to 
whom Wingfield Castle belonged. 

The Duchess Alice lies buried here at Ewelme, but, for some 
reason or other best known to the family or to the public men of the 
time, her husband William reposes in Wingfield Church, which has 
many points of resemblance to Ewelme, especially in the poorness of 
the tower as compared with the rest of the fabric. 

The manor and honour of Ewelme having passed from the 
De la Poles into the hands of the Crown, King James I. in 1605 
annexed the rectory to the Regius Professorship of Divinity at 
Oxford, at the same time endowing the Professor of Medicine with 
the Mastership of the hospital. The latter gift still holds good ; but 
in 1871 the rectory was severed from the Divinity Professorship, 
and made into a separate piece of preferment. 

No less than nine rectors of Ewelme, since the time of James L., 
have been raised to the Bench of Bishops: Dr. Prideaux, of Wor- 
cester ; Dr. Sanderson, of Lincoln ; Potter, of Canterbury ; Ran- 
dolph, of London; Howley, of Canterbury; Van Mildert, of 
Durham ; Lloyd, of Oxford ; Hampden, of Hereford ; and Jacob- 
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son, of Chester. It may be well to add that Richard Prichard, 
1606-29, was the last resident rector till 1872. 

The hospital, or God’s House, as it is called in its early records, 
adjoins the church on its western side, having a covered approach 
which leads direct into the tower. It bears a strong resemblance to 
the Leicester Hospital at Warwick, and that of Archbishop Whitgift 
at Croydon. It was built by the Duchess Alice and her, husband 
for thirteen poor men, supposed to be chosen by preference from 
four parishes in which the property of the hospital lies. They have 
each two rooms and ten shillings a week, and in theory are bound 
to attend the daily service in the church: but any strict observance 
of the statutes has fallen into disuse of late years. ‘The houses form 
a little picturesque quadrangle adjoining the west end of the church, 
and with the old grammar school below, and its entrance and 
windows of red brick, compose a group which may well attract the 
brush of the water-colour painter. In the quadrangle is a set of 
rooms which form a residence for the Master. 

In the appendix to the eighth volume of the “Reports of the 
Historical MSS. Commission” are five pages devoted to an account 
of the records of this hospital, which, it tells us, was founded by 
William Duke of Suffolk and Alice his wife, for a master, two chap- 
lains, and thirteen poor men. ‘The documents of this hospital are 
full of interest, recording as they do the moneys spent on the repairs 
of Wingfield Church, and also as illustrating old customs, prices, 
fines, domestic and parochial squabbles, assaults, horses, cattle, 
building materials, heriots, estrays, sheep, hedges, ditches, ploughs, 
travelling expenses, heirs and heiresses, feasts, felling of wood, sale 
of timber, and so forth. 

Attached to the hospital is a school ; the buildings are of red 
brick, and form a very beautiful specimen of the domestic architecture 
of the fifteenth century. They are spoilt inside by modern altera- 
tions. The external fabric, however, is as beautiful as ever, and the 
original roof remains. As colour is so attractive to artists, it is a 
matter of wonder that more artists do nof flock hither, and that the 
buildings of Ewelme do not figure year by year on the walls of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and of the Exhibition at Burlington House. 

The second Duke of Suffolk lived almost entirely at the Manor 
House of Ewelme, which faces the western side of the Church, and 
by which the little river already mentioned still runs as it did four 
centuries ago. It is still called the Old Palace. The fragment of it 
which remains is now a private residence. In the old maps it is 
marked as “ The banqueting hall,” though it looks far more like one 
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of the outhouses. It is much modernised, and cut up into four 
separate apartments, but the huge beams of timber attest the 
magnificence of the building in days long gone by. 

Sheldon says in his “ Church Notes” that the roofs of the chief 
rooms in the Manor House at Ewelme were garnished with “ skenes of 
wool, parcels of cotton, woolsacks, drums, and several other devices 
relating to the trade of the staple merchants, ‘very rich and 
uncommon.’” These ornaments must refer to the De la Poles, who 
were merchants of Hull, and great benefactors to that town before 
they rose to become court favourites and statesmen, then dukes, and 
finally attainted outcasts. There is to be read in Napier’s history of 
Ewelme an inventory of some of the contents of this old Manor 
House before it was partially demolished. It includes a variety of 
tapestries, beds of cloth of gold, standards (chests), canopies, ivories, 
pictures, and rich carvings, and occupies no less than five quarto 
pages. The tapestry represented saints and angels, the signs of the 
doom, and such secular subjects as the seven sciences in symbols, 
men and women feasting, dancing, and playing cards. 

Leland, who was here in 1542, mentions it in the following terms : 
“The Manor Place of Ewelme is in the valley of the village, the base 
court of it is fair, and is builded with brick and timber. The inner 
part of the house is set within a fair moat, and is builded richly of 
brick and stone. ‘The hall of it is fair, and hath great bars of iron 
overthwart it, instead of cross beams. ‘The parlour is exceeding 
fair and lightsome, and so be all the lodgings there. The common 
saying is that Duke John, son of William, the rst Duke, made about 
the beginning of Henry 7th time most of the goodly buildings within 
the moat. ‘There is a right fair park to the Manor.” Burton, in his 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” writes, “Some discommend moated 
houses as unwholesome. So Camden saith of Ewelme that it was 
therefore unfrequented o/ stagni vicunt halitus, and all such places as 
be near lakes or rivers.” 

But it would be impossible to quit Ewelme without making a 
brief mention of the name of Chalgrove Field, and of the great and 
gallant patriot, John Hampden. A drive of four or five miles across 
open downs and fields scarcely enclosed, will take the pilgrim from 
Ewelme to Chalgrove Field, where he will see, at a point where four 
roads meet, a small obelisk erected as a monument to John Hampden 
in 1843. On one side are the arms of Hampden (a saltire gules 
between four eagles displayed az.), on another the names of the chief 
subscribers to this memorial ; on the front is the following inscription, 
“ Here in this field of Chalgrove, John Hampden, after an able and 
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strenuous, but unsuccessful resistance in Parliament, and before the 
Judges of the land, to the measures of an arbitrary court, first took 
arms, assembling the levies of the Associated Counties of Buckingham 
and Oxford in 1642. Within a few paces of this spot, whilst fighting 
in defence of the free monarchy and liberties of England, he was 
mortally wounded, June 18th, 1643. On the 2ooth year from that 
day this stone was raised to do honour to his memory.” Among 
the subscribers are the Duke of Bedford, Lords Sudeley, Leigh, J. 
Russell, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. R. Otway-Cave, Mr. C. Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt, the Hon. F. Twisleton, Lord Chief Justice Denman, and 
the Rev. R. D. Hampden, D.D., at that time Rector of Ewelme 
and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and afterwards Bishop 
of Hereford, a member of the patriot’s family, though not actually a 
descendant of his loins. On the farther side is a notice to the effect 
that the monument was repaired in 1863 by Mr. Hobart-Cameron, 
the owner of the estate of Hampden, and by another descendant of 
the patriot in the female line, Sir Harry E. Austen of Shalford in 


Surrey. 


EDWARD WALFORD. 
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LADY HAMILTON AND LORD 
NELSON, 


R. JEAFFRESON proves in his own person that “luck” 

and labour are closely allied. Whether he patiently grubs 

among the mighty mass of Middlesex County Records, and finds his 
reward in time-worn defaced documents that tell all the story of 
Ben Jonson’s duel and his trial for manslaughter, together with other 
important unexpected revelations ; or hunts up old letters and papers 
relating to that puzzling mixture of good-heartedness, vanity, frank 
self-indulgence, ready sympathy, strange power of personal fascination 
and moral obliquity, the notorious Lady Hamilton, the result is the 
same. He opens, as it were, a series of peepholes into the past, 
through which we see old familiar faces and figures in full light and 
relief—no more dimmed by their own breath and that of those too 
close to them—and, if occasionally we may feel that he is apt to dilate 
a little too much (even for his own sake, it may be) on minor points, 
we can readily forgive him. Discoverers have a good right to be 
garrulous, if they are not too self-celebrating, whether they announce 
a new comet, or the return of an old one ; or tell of the existence, in 
some remote island of the melancholy main or in the centre of an 
unexplored continent, of a race whose presence had been but dimly 
guessed at ; or only by unwearied researches light upon and interpret 
documents that enable us to piece together and make coherent the 
stories of lives that had heretofore seemed nebulous or contradictory, 
or disclose motives that, like magnets, draw the separate scraps and 
filings from amid the dust and dirt into order and regularity around 
them. Certainly, in spite of the immense mass of writings that had 
gathered round Lord Nelson in his relations to the remarkable woman 
who exercised such an influence for good or evil upon his life and 
memory, it has been left for Mr. Jeaffreson to set before us a coherent 
whole, in which indomitable perseverance, keen analysis, and severe 
impartiality play their part. He extenuates naught nor sets down 
aught in malice. If he would fain sustain for Nelson in all essentials 
the fame of a high-minded, stainless English gentleman, he will not 
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do this by reviling the woman he loved, but will also show that there 
were many noble traits in her, inextricably associated with others not 
so noble ; and while showing due concern for old-fashioned domestic 
English morality, will speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so far as he can see it. 

In his anxiety to do this, it seems to us that here and there his 
impartiality overdoes itself, and like ambition, falls on the other 
side. But in these days of easy writing, hurried reading and 
one-sided judgment, this is surely a fault that leans to virtue’s side. 
At all events, the character of such a woman as Lady Hamilton is 
only to be understood, if we may not say appreciated, by a careful 
regard to the peculiar circumstances in which, in her earlier life more 
especially, she was placed ; and whatever opinion may be formed of 
her morally, it is hardly possible for anyone on learning these not to 
be struck with wonder at what she did, the position she achieved, the 
influence she exercised, and the services she was capable of rendering 
at a crisis in her country’s history. The girl who in her fourteenth 
year—after but a poor apology for education at a country school— 
was cast forth upon the world as a nursemaid in an indifferently 
equipped middle-class family ; had a spell of the same slavery in 
London ; next served in a dealer’s shop ; from that passed into 
companionship to a lady; then lapsed into mistress-ship, passing 
from one hand to another, and finally rose to be Lady Hamilton and 
the bosom-friend of the King and Queen of Naples, as well as of 
Nelson, was no ordinary person. But the surprise is only intensified 
when we are in possession of the fullest details as now set forth by 
Mr. Jeaffreson ;' and in some degree to supply the place of these 
volumes to those who may not have the opportunity of perusing them, 
or may be disinclined for the labour, we shall try to epitomise them 
here as effectively as we can. 

Amy Lion or Lyon was born of poor parents on May 12, 1765, 
at Great Neston in Cheshire. Her father died shortly after her 
birth, and her mother then removed to her native district in Flintshire, 
living in the now famous parish of Hawarden. Amy here either 
received something a degree better than the ordinary education of 
her ciass or to a small extent profited better by it than most do, 
for she could write fairly though she did not spel! well, an accom- 
plishment which she never completely.mastered, in spite of careful 


1 Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson. An Historical Biography based on 
letters and other documents in the possession of Alfred Morrison, Esq., of Font- 
hill, Wiltshire. By John Cordy Jeaffreson, author of Zhe Real Lord Byron. 
In2 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 
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teaching. When yet a mere child under fourteen, she entered as a 
nurse-girl in the household of a Mr. Thomas of Hawarden. Pro- 
bably she did not remain more than six months there, when, in the 
autumn of 1778, she came up to London, under her mother’s wing. 
She lived for a while as nursemaid in the family of Dr. Budd, one 
of the physicians of Bartholomew’s Hospital. Mr. Jeaffreson tells us, 
that as yet the charms which told so directly afterwards had not 
come into development, and probably, had it been otherwise, there 
would have been less likelihood that Mr. Pettigrew is right when he 
says that she then engaged herself to a dealer in St. James’s Market. 
Probably she had as part of her duty to aid in serving in the shop ; 
and we are told that after a short time there she won the approval 
of one of the customers, “a lady of position,” who was delighted 
with her looks, air, and manner, and offered her a better position as 
a kind of lady-companion. “The former,” says Mr. Jeaffreson, 
“may have engaged Emily (for she was fond of changing her name, 
from Amy to Emily, and from Emily to Emma, as later from Lyons 
to Hart) in hope that so charming a waitress would draw new 
customers to his shop. The latter may have hired the girl from St. 
James’s Market in order to render her drawing-room more attractive 
to fashionable idlers.” It is said that her removal from this position 
was caused through a /aison brought about by her presenting to a 
naval captain a petition for some old Flintshire friend who had been 
seized by the press-gang and torn from wife, family, and friends 
Through this access of benevolence or of excessive zeal and self- 
assurance she secured the man’s freedom but lost her own virtue ; 
the captain having fallen desperately in love with her, and then 
deserted her on going to sea, when she was about to give birth to a 
child. Whatever truth there may be in the story, a child was born, 
and Emma lost her place. She was then befriended by the Hon. 
Charles Greville, son of the Second Earl of Warwick, who provided 
for the child, which was sent to her mother at Hawarden. She 
then fell into the hands of a certain Sir Henry Fetherstonhaugh, of 
Up Park, Sussex, who, Dr. Doran says, was nearly “ruined by the 
extravagant profusion into which he plunged for her sake,” but it is 
only too clear that Sir Henry was a dissolute vowé, one of those men 
who do not plunge into ruinous extravagance for anybody’s sake, 
but only for their own pleasure. Charles Greville was a friend of his, 
and no doubt was kind to Emily by money-gifts and otherwise. 
She lost Sir Henry’s favour before very long, and was sent home to 
Hawarden with just enough money to carry her there, and the 
prospect of keing once again a mother. She was, however, in 
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London again before the year had passed, and it is probable that 
she now either began or renewed her fadleaux vivants performance 
at Dr. Graham’s Temple of Health ; at all events, her connection 
with Graham at some time during these years may be taken as 
established. Before very long she passed into the protection of Mr. 
Greville, who, if his intimacy with her, during her life with Sir 
Henry Fetherstonhaugh, or before it, did not pass beyond the 
bounds of mere friendly intimacy, was, it must be inferred, privy to 
lapses on her part, which made him slow either to press Sir Henry 
to provide for the child, or to advise her to do so. 

Mr. Greville, it is clear, entered on his relationship with her in 
all openness, and with precise, business-like agreement. He estab- 
lished her in a small house in Edgware Row, with her mother for 
housekeeper and factotum, the children being otherwise disposed ot 
at Hawarden. But, in justice to him, it must be said that he had 
some idea of acting a fair, if not a generous, part towards her. He 
was anxious to improve her mind, and to develop such gifts as she 
possessed. He aimed at improving her manners and her education, 
and provided instruction for her in such matters as he could not 
attend to himself. The picture Mr. Jeaffreson gives of the life in 
Edgware Row is far from being unattractive. 

In spite of the untoward circumstances in which she had been 
placed in those early years Mr. Jeaffreson can still favourably appraise 
her character. 

It is much to say, to the credit of a girl of her humble extraction, that she was 
singularly truthful—so truthful, indeed, that she might be fairly described as incap- 
able of falsehood. Quick to sympathise with the distresses of others, the emotional 
girl was quick to empty her pocket of its last penny, for the alleviation of wretched- 
ness falling casually under her view. . . . Had she been wanting in natural 
delicacy and whiteness of soul, had there been a taint of uncleanness and sponta- 
neous impurity in her moral nature, the quality would not have failed to reveal it- 
self in the frank, communicative, unconsidered, hasty, ill-spelt and ill-written letters, 
which she was in the habit of scribbling to the men with whom she lived in the 
closest confidence, containing much that no woman of high education could have 
written, and but few passages which do not reveal the slenderness of her scholastic 
attainments. . . . For the most part, her earlier letters may be described as the 
outpourings of a vain, simple, unrefined, egotistic young woman, whose inordinate 
vanity alone saved her from being in every mental and moral respect, an altogether 
commonplace young woman. . . . Only once in all the many incautious letters 
of her pen, which have come under my perusal, does she use any word that a 
man of good taste would shrink from reading aloud to a company of gentle- 


women. 

She improved in her knowledge of English under Mr. Greville’s 
care, and had masters in singing and music. She was introduced to 
Romney, the famous painter, who came to admire and love her, and 
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she sat to him for many pictures. He spoke of her reverentially as 
his “divine lady.” In rebutting the charges often made that Lady 
Hamilton “carried her wonderful beauty to the market of art,” Mr. 
Jeaffreson says : “ Romney would as soon have thought of striking 
her in the face as of offering her money for such beneficence,” and 
he quotes the following from the Rev. John Romney’s life of his 
father : 

In all Romney’s intercourse with her she was treated with the utmost respect, 
and her demeanour fully entitled her to it. In the characters in which she has 
been represented, she sate only for the face, and a slight sketch of the attitude, 
and the drapery was painted either from other models or from the lay man. The 
only figure that displays any licentiousness was the Bacchante ; and it was as 
modest as the nature of the character would admit, but in this she only sat for 
the face. 

“* Even in Italy,” adds Mr. Jeaffreson, “ at a crisis of her career 
when she was especially set upon doing everything in her power to 
please Sir William Hamilton, and had good reason to fear that her 
resolute refusal would offend him, she had the courage—shall I be 
derided if I call it the w/e ?—to write to him that she would not 
consent to be painted with so open a dress as he wished to see her 
wear in the picture then on the easel.” 

Romney’s friendship for Emma, and his paternal intimacy with 
her, formed no insignificant part in the education that qualified her 
to become the wife of Sir Wm. Hamilton; and whilst this association 
was beneficently affecting her, her education in other respects made 
satisfactory progress. Her voice in singing developed rare fineness 
and power. She showed decided talents for acting, especially for the 
operatic stage, and her mimicries and attitudes were very clever, 
while she learned something of French and Italian. 

During these years, Mr. Greville was visited by his uncle, Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, his Majesty’s ambassador to the Court of Naples, who 
delighted to spend part of his “leave” with his “dear Charles ”—his 
loved nephew and presumptive heir. Sir William was a man of 
parts, though something of a di/ettante. He was always engaged in 
collecting pictures, curios, and articles of vertu, and had very choice 
and valuable specimens. The impression made by Emma on the 
older man resembled only too closely that produced on the nephew, 
if we may judge by later incidents. The old man bided his time. 
Charles, in spite of a minor public appointment, was in monetary 
difficulties, for his allowance was small. Things went from bad to 
worse till it was hard for him to turn round. He could see no way 
out of the mess but to ask his uncle for help. His uncle, who had 
the power, and knew how to use it, at length saw a way, and but one 
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way. ‘That was to transfer Emma to his protection at Naples, 
whither, after a good deal of dodgery ofa certain kind, she proceeded, 
all innocent of the design against her. Ostensibly she only went for 
a time to perfect herself in singing and music, and to learn to speak 
Italian fluently. It says a good deal for her that she had so far left 
the giddy girl behind her, and had tried so well to be modest and 
faithful, that both men found it very hard to make a blunt proposal 
to her, or even to suggest the real purpose of her transfer to Naples. 
She was devoted to Mr. Greville, and it seemed as though it would 
be very hard to detach her from him, even for the splendour and 
wealth and influence that Sir William’s position would guarantee. 
Mr. Greville had done much for her ; she was ready to sacrifice a 
good deal for him, and here lay the difficulty for the two men. The 
letters written by her to Mr. Greville at this time form by far the 
best part of Mr. Jeaffreson’s book, as showing her devotion and con- 
stancy. But Sir William was a diplomat in more than related to 
state affairs. He did not unduly hurry matters, and meantime he 
was all attention and devotion to her and her mother, who had 
accompanied her. ‘“ Had Emma been the heiress to a coronet, and 
Mrs. Cadogan” (for, like her daughter, she arbitrarily changed her 
name, and that for no urgent reason) “a peeress in her own right, 
they could not have been received with a greater show of deference 
and empressement by Sir William Hamilton.” It was soon seen that, 
notwithstanding defects of early education and nurture, she was fitted 
to shine in the sphere in which she now moved. She charmed 
everybody. She delighted the less formal by her anecdotes, her 
attitudes, her mimicry, her singing, which rivalled that of some of 
the prima donnas. She conciliated and attracted even the more 
straitlaced. Sir William was pleased with her, proud of her too, and 
the more he saw of her, the more fascinated he became. 

Princes and nobles bowed to her in the gardens of the Villa Reale. King 
l’erdinand admired her and she had already the approval of Queen Marie Caroline 
(the proud Austrian princess—sister of Marie Antoinette). . . . Knowing how 
greatly his Majesty was smitten with the Beauty, of whom everyone was talking, 
Maria Caroline is said to have taken occasion for expressing her approval of the 
simplicity and discretion with which Emma was reported to acknowledge the 
King’s courtesies. 

Flattered and féted on all sides, she declined for a long time to 
take any hint or to exhibit any appearance of regarding as other than 
genuine the professions with which she had been sent to Naples. 
rhe plan, therefore, was studiously to weary her out. Mr. Greville, 
on the one hand, did not write to her or take the least notice of her 
many affectionate letters ; on the other, Sir William was all warmth 
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and devotion. Nevertheless she patiently stood her ground till 
others whispered into her ear (as others will) the real purpose for 
which she had been sent to Naples. She had already written to Mr. 
Greville the most touching appeals, without, as has -been said, 
receiving a word of reply. “Wright to me or come to me,” she 
implored, ‘‘for Sir William shall not be anything to me but your 
friend.” The following letter, printed verbatim et literatim by Mr. 
Jeaffreson, brought a reply at last : 
NAPLES, July 22, 1786. 

My everdearest Greville,--I am now onely writing, to beg you for God’s sake 
to send me one letter, if it is only a farewell. Sure I have deserved this, for the 
sake of the love you once had for me. Think, Greville, of our former connexion, 
and don’t despise me. I have not used you ill in any one thing. I have been 
from you going of six months, and you have wrote [only] one letter to me,— 
enstead of which I have sent fourteen to you. So pray, let me beg of you, my 
much-loved Greville, only one line from your dear, dear hands. You don’t 
know how thankful I shall be for it. For if you knew the misery [I] feel, oh! 
your heart would not be intirely shut up against me; for I love you with the 
truest affection, Don’t let anybody sett you against me. Some of your friends — 
your foes, perhaps ; I don’t know what to stile them-—have long wisht me ill. 
But, Greville, you never will meet with anybody, that has a truer affection for 
you than I have, and I onely wish it was in my power to show you what I could 
do for you. As soon as I know your determination, I shall take my own 
measures. If I don’t hear from you, and that you are coming according to 
promise, I shall be in England at Christmass at farthest. Don’t be unhappy at 
that. I will see you once more, for the last time. I find life is insupportable 
without you. Oh, my heart is intirely broke. Then, for God’s sake, my ever 
dear Greville, do write to me some comfort. I don’t know what to do. Iam 
now in that state, I am incapable of anything. I have [a] language-master, 
singing-master, musick, &c., but what is it for? If it was to amuse you, I 
should be happy. But, Greville, what will it avail me? I am poor, helpless, 
and forlorn. I have lived with you 5' years, and you have sent me to a strange 
place, and no one prospect, but thinking you was coming to me. Instead of which, 
I was told I was to live, you know how, with Sir William. No, I respect him, 
but no never shall he peraps live with me for a little while like you, and send me 
to England. Then what am I to do? What is to become of me ?——But, 
excuse me, my heart is ful. I tell you--give me one guiney a-week for every- 
thing, and live with me, andI shall be contented. But no more, I will trust to 
providence ; and wherever you go, God bless you, and preserve you, and may 
you always be happy! But write to Sir William. What as he done to affront you ? 

If I have spirits, I will tell you something concerning how we go on, that 
will make my letter worth paying for. Sir William wants a picture of me, the 
size of Bacante, for his new apartment, and he will take that picture of me in the 
black gown at Romneys, and I have made the bargain with him, that the picture 





‘Mr. Jeaffreson points out that she was in the habit of exaggerating time 
in relation to Greville: she had only lived something over four years with 
him, and had only been something over four instead of five months absent from 
him. 
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shall be yours, if he will pay for it. And he will. And I have wrote to 
Romney, to send it. There is two painters now in the house, painting me. 
One picture is finished. It is the size of the Bacante, setting in a turbin and 
Turkish dress. The other is in a black rubin hat with wite feathers, blue 
silk gown, &c. But as soon as these is finished, ther is two more to paint me, 
and Angelaca, if she comes. And Marchmont is to cut a head of me, for a ring. 
I wish Angelaca would come; for Prince Draydrixton from Veina, and dines 
with us often, and he wants a picture of me. He is my cavaliere-servente. He 
is much in love with me. I walk in the Villa Reale every night. 


And so on, with a charming mixture of egotistic childishness, 
frank vanity, and affectionate intentness towards her former pro- 
tector. It will be noticed that, though she has not yet advanced to 
the rank of model letter-writer, her English is not so very far out, 
and certainly she can express herself with decision, clearness, and 
occasional point. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Jeaffreson, “ Mr. Greville had for some months lacked 
the disgraceful hardihood to give the order to her in so many words, he 
had ere now found the shameful courage. At no long interval from the 
22nd of July she received the order in words written by his pen—no 
less to her sorrow than to his discredit.” To this letter she replied— 


Naples : the 1st of August, 1786. 

I have received your letter, my dearest Greville, at last, and you don’t know 
how happy I am at hearing from you, however I may not like parts of your letter. 
But I won’t complain. It is enough, I have [the] paper that Greville has wrote 
on. He has folded it up. He wet the wafer. Howl envy thee to take the 
place of Emma’s lips. But if I go on this whay I shall be incapable of writing, 
I onely wish that a wafer was my onely rival. But I submit to what God and 
Greville pleases. I allways knew, I have ever had a foreboding, since I first 
began to love you, that 1 was not destined to be happy, for their is not a King 
or Prince on hearth, that would make me happy without you. So only consider, 
when I offer to live with you on the hundred a year Sir William will give me, 
what you desire. And this from a girl that a King &c. is sighing for. As to 
what you write to me to oblidge Sir William, I will not answer you. For, oh! 
if you knew what pain I feel in reading these lines! . . . You advisemeto.. . 
Nothing can express my rage! I am all madness. Greville to advise me !—you 
that used to envy my smiles. Sir William! Oh, that [is the] worst ofall... . 
For now you have made me love you [now] you have made me good, you have 
abandoned me ; and some violent end shall finish our connexion, if it is to finish. 
But, oh, Greville, you cannot, you must not give me up. You have not the 
heart to do it. You love me, I am sure ; and I am willing to do everything in 
my power—-and what will you have more? And I onely say this for the last 
time. I will [nJeither beg, [nJor pray, do as you like. 


And after a sheaf of news communicated in her lively, sparkling 
manner, she returns, in a postscript to her own condition, in these 
words : 


Pray write, for nothing will make me so angry as your silence : and it is not 
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to your interest to disoblige me, for you don’t know the power I have hear. 
Onely I never, never will be his mistress. If you affront me, I will make him 
marry me. God bless you for ever. 


In these circumstances, and with such forces arrayed against her, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that she finally yielded, though no doubt, 
before she did, she extracted a promise from Sir William to marry 
her within a certain period, which he did in London some five years 
later. There is nothing in her conduct either during these five years 
or during the earlier years of her married life, which can be urged 
against her. She was devoted to Sir William, as finding in him a 
true friend ; she became the bosom-friend of the Queen, a favourite 
with most, and disliked by none or very few, ‘and bore herself at 
once with remarkable ease and freedom, and with great self-restraint. 
She was devoid of affectation, affable but circumspect, and, in spite 
of the leaven of innocent vanity in her nature, she knew by instinct 
the proper tone to take, never violated etiquette, and seldom ex- 
ceeded in any way the bounds of good taste. Moving amidst. people 
with high-sounding names who applauded her, and were anxious to 
gain her approbation, it is surely much to her credit that she never 
forgot her poor relations, but made many sacrifices for them; a 
pension for her poor grandmother being jealously saved quarter 
by quarter out of the £200 a year from Sir William and sent to the 
old woman; and the fact that, despite her disappointment, and 
the “affront” put upon her by Mr. Greville, she never ceased to fee! 
friendship for him, and was never forgetful of his interest as Sir 
William’s heir, proves that she was as far from petty revenge as from 
niggardly feelings. She likes to keep him posted up in their doings 
and adventures, and if a little sense of pride in her social triumphs is 
discernible, this is not much to be wondered at. Sir William and 
she paid a visit to a man of high title in Sorrento, in August, 1787, 
and this is how she sums up her account of it : 

In short, I left the people at Sorrento with their heads turned. I left some 
dying, some crying, and some in despair. Mind you, their was all nobility, as 
proud as the devil. But we humbled them. But what astonished them was that 
I should speak such good Italian. For I paid them [out] I spared none of them, 
tho’ I was civil and oblidged every body. One asked me if I left a love at 
Naples, that I left them so soon. I pulled my lip at him, to say, ‘* Do you take 
me to be an Italian whoman, that [h]Jas four or five different men to attend her ? 
Sir, I am English, I have one cavaliere-servante, and I have brought him with 
me,” pointing to Sir William. But he never spoke another word after this : for 


before he had been offering himself as cavalere-servante. He said I was ‘‘una 
donna rara.” 


And her voice developed into “the finest soprano you ever heard,” 
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and she had offers at immense salaries to become a prima donna at 
Madrid and London ; but she would not go to Spain “ without I knew 
people there, and I could not speak their language ; so I refused ;” 
though she was to have £6,000 for three years. The picture Mr. 
Jeaffreson gives of the life at Naples in these years is full of interest 
and attractiveness. Her mother, who seems to have been a worthy 
and faithful woman, remained with her. She was housekeeper and 
trusted factotum in Sir William’s household, and many references 
to her occur in the letters to Mr. Greville, such as this postscript : 
* Mother’s love to you. She is the comfort of our lives, and is our 
housekeeper. Sir William doats on her.” 

She first saw Nelson in September 1793, when, in his 35th year, 
as the captain of the Agamemnon, he came bearing despatches to 
Sir William Hamilton. His interviews with Sir William impressed 
the experienced diplomatist with his great ability. 

Though he was a man of mean stature [writes Mr. Jeaffreson] and unimposing 
presence, Captain Nelson had the bearing of a man, who, without immodesty, 
believed in himself, and knew that the time was at hand when the belief would 
be shared by others. Though his hair was lank, and his long visage would not 
have misbeseemed a clever mechanic, he had a noble forehead, strange and pene- 
trating eyes, lips singularly expressive of resoluteness, and a voice that when 
he was stirred with emotion, declares him to have been made by nature for a 
chieftain and leader of men. . . . Having pressed him to become his guest 
during his stay at Naples, Sir William determined to entertain him as though he 
were a prince. Returning to Lady Hamilton, the Minister said, ‘‘ The Captain 
I am about to introduce to you is a little man, and far from handsome, but he 
will live to be a great man. I know it from the talk I have had with him. Let 
him be put in the room prepared for Prince Augustus.” 

Nelson’s mission in securing King Ferdinand’s consent to send 
troops to Toulon to assist in preserving it to its recent captors was 
wholly successful, and no doubt he felt that something was due to 
the good offices of Sir William and Lady Hamilton. His name was 
often on all lips in the years that followed. He had done brave 
work, of which the capture of the Spanish frigate Santa Sabina only 
ranked as one item. When, in August 1797, he returned to England 
for the better treatment of his wounded arm he had been in four 
actions with fleets of the enemy—three actions with frigates, six 
engagements against batteries, and ten actions in boats employed in 
cutting out of harbours, in destroying vessels and in taking three 
towns. “ He had also,” says Pettigrew,“ served on shore with the 
army four months, and commanded the batteries at the sieges of 
Bastia and Calvi.” And Nelson himself was always so dramatically 
conspicuous in the doings that there is no wonder an enthusiastic 
woman, hearing him constantly talked of and praised by those whose 
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opinions she most respected and valued, came to look on Nelson as 
her hero among all who carried the flag of England. The train was 
thus, as we may say, laid for the effects that followed. 

Sir William Hamilton was now an old man, subject to attacks of 
bilious fever (through which Lady Hamilton had nursed him with 
loving care and assiduity). We find her saying in a letter to the 
Hon. Charles Greville, under date Caserta, December 4, 1793, with 
reference to one of these attacks :— 

Lady Webster, and several others sent twice a day, and offered to come and 
stay with me, and the King and Queen sent constantly morning and evening the 
most flattering messages, but all was nothing to me. What could console me for 
the loss of such a husband, friend, and protector? For surely no happiness is 
like ours. We live but for one another. But I was too happy. I had imagined 
I was never more to be unhappy. All is right. I now know myself again, and 
I shall not easily fall into the same7error again. For every moment I feel what I 
felt when I thought I was losing him for ever. Pray, excuse me; but you who 
loved Sir William, may figure to yourself my situation at that moment. 

Lady Hamilton, as years went on, became more and more the 
friend of Queen Maria Caroline. That prescient woman had seen 
that French troubles would soon lead to other troubles, and that 
Lady Hamilton, through her influence with Sir William, if not even 
with Nelson, could be made a very useful confidante, helper, and 
go-between. While Nelson was scouring the seas she therefore 
sought, by every means in her power, to draw Lady Hamilton to her 
side ; and there can be no doubt that she found the more faithful- 
ness and capacity in the minister’s wife the more demand that was 
made upon her. And though it is possible that in later years Lady 
Hamilton claimed too much of influence and success, there can be no 
doubt of her active public spirit, her prudence, and intrepid resource, 
If her claim to have indirectly but efficiently contributed to the 
victory of St. Vincent cannot be sustained, the abstraction of the 
letter of the King of Spain announcing to the King of Naples his 
intention of withdrawing from the coalition and joining France 
against England was in execution mainly due to her, if the idea did 
not originate with her ; and it was thus put in the power of England 
and of Nelson to meet and deal in good time with results certain to 
flow from that defection. ‘The great Admiral,” says Mr. Jeaffreson, 
“was guilty of no exaggeration in declaring, after Sir William’s death, 
that the British minister could not have discharged the functions of 
his office in 1798 and 1799, had it not been for his wife’s command 
of the Italian tongue, her energy, and her knowledge of persons and 
affairs.” 

When Nelson returned from the glorious work of the Nile in 
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1798 he found Sir William Hamilton an old man, while Lady 
Hamilton was still in her prime, being in her 36th year. It may be 
presumed that most readers know the part Lady Hamilton took 
in the transfer of the King, Queen, and Court from Naples in the 
stormy events that followed, and also of the close association into 
which she and Nelson were thrown as the result of these. When it 
was announced to their royalties of Naples that the fleet of Toulon 
was doubtless bent on the conquest of Naples and Sicily, Earl St. 
Vincent could also say that a “ knight of superior prowess” (Nelson) 
was eager to protect their Majesties, so that personal gratitude, in 
addition to admiration of heroic conduct shared by all the world, 
must have entered largely into the feelings with which Lady Hamilton 
now viewed Lord Nelson. One ofthe results of the close relationship 
into which Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton were now thrown is 
known to all the world, as well as the open and acknowledged con- 
fession of it after the death of Sir William Hamilton, the Merton 
House being purchased expressly that Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson’s daughter might together reside there. It would be 
supererogatory on our part, even had we space, to go into details of 
this period, we can only briefly advert to one or two points and set 
down a few reflections. 

Of Nelson himself—hero, indomitable fighter, intrepid and 
gallant sea-dog though he was—it is not too much to say that the 
impression we derive from this book is not altogether such as sets 
him higher in our regards as a man. Mr. Jeaffreson labours with 
no little spirit and ingenuity, and we had almost said dogged 
devotion, to rebut many of the assertions of Southey ; but not a little 
of his energy and labour seems to us thrown away, since, after all, 
he comes to much the same broad results as Nelson’s biographer in 
respect of character. His facts only go to show how keen were 
Southey’s instincts on some radical points, though he went wrong on 
not a few minor details, not having before him the documents which 
Mr. Jeaffreson has been so fortunate as to find and so effectively to 
set before the reading public. According to Mr. Jeaffreson’s own 
showing Nelson seduced the wife of his friend, while enjoying his 
full confidence and friendship. In the protection of that friend, the 
erewhile adventuress (who had seen such strange society and been 
thrown into such doubtful positions) had found a haven of 
respectability and even dignified social influence, such as should have 
shielded her from a relapse like this ; and this in her middle-age and 
when the heyday of passion had passed, when, even Mr. Jeaffreson 
admits, she had lost some of her earlier charms. Mr. Jeaffreson is 
fain to plead for Lord Nelson that he only fell under momentary 
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passion and strong temptation ; but it is, to say the least, unfortunate 
for him that Nelson’s relations to Lady Hamilton were life-long, and 
that he died unreconciled to his wife in any way. If Mr. Jeaffreson 
had only been as successful in his vindication of Nelson’s conduct 
towards Sir William Hamilton and Lady Nelson, as he is in the 
matters of the Sicilian Rebels and the execution of Prince Caraciollo, 
we should have rejoiced. But, alas, it is not so. 

The lives of Nelson and Lady Hamilton in relation to Sir 
William were in the last years of his life nothing but a continuous 
lie. She bore a child to Nelson (Horatia), and this child was openly 
acknowledged by Nelson, and provided for by his last will; and it 
became a necessity of their policy that duplicity and falsehood should 
be practised—which indeed it was to such an extent, and so success- 
fully, that Sir William Hamilton died under the belief that his wife 
was faithful, and Nelson even more his brother than his friend. 
“Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” Sir William 
Hamilton’s ignorance was doubtless bliss to him; but it would 
require a fine casuistry indeed to justify such procedure as becoming 
an English gentleman and officer, or likely to lead to any elevation 
of character in the man not only consenting to it, but practising it 
and persistently persevering in it. Far more excuse is surely to be 
found for Lady Hamilton allowing Nelson to rest in the fond belief 
that she had never given “a pledge of love,” as he calls it, to another, 
than for Lord Nelson and his paramour to let Sir William pass away 
without any confession of the wrongs of which he had been the 
victim at their hands. For though it is clear that Sir William had 
not been a precisian in point of morals, and the transfer of Emma 
from Mr. Greville’s hands to his was a disgrace to both, yet, from 
all we can‘learn, Sir William had been devoted and faithful, and 
in his own way strove to atone by many means for the wrong then 
done to her. ‘That Nelson so implicitly believed in Lady Hamilton’s 
faithfulness to Sir William, and was ignorant of some important facts 
in her life before her connection with Sir William, is all the worse 
for him, viewed from the very stand-point which Mr. Jeaffreson 
would fain hold. And it should never be forgotten that the tone of 
morals among English gentlemen was not then quite so high as it is, 
professedly at least, nowadays, though the code of honour was more 
strict, and could in certain respects be more directly upheld. 
Wellington, Nelson’s great compeer, who was as averse as any man 
ever was from sentiment, in speaking of Napoleon, once said that 
nothing was more contemptible and unmanly, or more likely to lower 
the character, than an acted lie of this very kind. 

And then, towards his wife, what can be said of Nelson’s conduct? 
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He compelled her to protest in the presence of others against his 
continual and somewhat ill-bred talk of the merits and graces of his 
“ dear Lady Hamilton,” till at length she would bear it no longer ; 
and simply rose and left his table and house, to which she never 
returned. The courteous reserve (to say no more) which is said to be 
part of the English gentleman’s stock of good manners, should have 
prevented this. Our pain is only deepened when we find Nelson, 
after Sir William’s death, and while Lady Hamilton was enjoying the 
seclusion and beauty of Merton, with Horatia for company, and 
Lady Nelson enjoying a very contrasted kind of seclusion, deliberately 
penning the wish that the one obstacle to his union with Lady 
Hamilton was removed, which simply meant that he was ungallant 
enough to say that he wished his wife were dead. ‘There are some 
things,” says Goethe, “‘ which though known to all, and to which the 
private thoughts will turn, should not be spoken, far less written, 
because this works for modesty and good morals, and self-restraint 
and good example.” 

We do not find any hint of incompatibility or of unfitness for her 
position urged on Lady Nelson’s part. Indeed, Nelson’s devotion to 
her, unbroken or untainted, so far as we know, and maintained during 
long absences on cruise of some years’ duration, prior to this entangle- 
ment, only emphasises to our mind the truth of what we have said as 
to the deleterious effect exercised even on so great a manand so fine 
a character by continuous duplicity and falsehood. Mr. Jeaffreson 
would fain maintain Nelson’s honour as that of a spotless, stainless 
English gentleman, while in the same breath, with his incomparable 
ferret-like inquisition, he is heaping up facts to disprove it. It was 
not that Nelson fell under temptation presented at a weak and 
unguarded moment, it was that he consented to live in this doubtful 
deleterious element as he did—an element, on Mr. Jeaffreson’s own 
showing, which worked on him till one feels that there was a fine 
revenge and irony in the delusions that he cherished and died in as 
to his “dear Emma,” as if thus Fate in her own way would make 
and keep even the balance between him and his departed friend. 
What a truth there surely is in Shakespeare’s line— 


He wrongs the wronger till he render right. 


It is like a game of hide and seek, with the Fates looking on, and 
sneeringly smiling at the delusions cherished by each one in turn. 

It can be no pleasure thus to ferret out and bring into relief 
the spots on a great man’s character and fame ; the more that he 
did such great service to his country and the world. But, as Mr. 
Jeaffreson puts it, truth is above every cther consideration, and 
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history must be faithfully impartial or she loses all her power and 
charm. While therefore we owe much to Mr. Jeaffreson for his 
careful researches, his indefatigable zeal, which never wearies even 
over trifles, we cannot quite go with him where his facts do not 
square with his inferences. He has written a most interesting and 
valuable book, and he is himself deeply concerned for the honour of 
the English gentleman ; but that end will not be served by setting 
down facts, and then failing to face the inferences as to character 
which inevitably flow from them. 

With regard to the circumstances in which Lady Hamilton died 
at Calais, Mr. Jeaffreson presents abundant facts to prove that the 
assertions of her abject indigence and destitution are not sustained. 
It is clear that from one cause or another—debts thoughtlessly con- 
tracted, and, according to her own reiterated statement, some kind of 
suretyship, for which she paid the smart, as the Book of Proverbs has 
it, her position became a trying one in England and she deemed it 
prudent to seek safety in flight to France, after a period of residence 
in the Temple, though hardly confinement, within the rules of the 
Queen’s Bench prison. By thus escaping to France, she managed to 
gain impunity from the attacks of creditors, with security and peace 
in the enjoyment of certain relics of fortune—among which was the 
annuity secured to Horatia, which could not be alienated. 

Some of the charges of ingratitude towards her and neglect of her 
attributed to Lord Nelson’s brother and relatives, who are said to 
have enjoyed her society well enough during her association with the 
Admiral at Merton and Piccadilly, and then in her time of trouble 
and want utterly abandoned her, can hardly, in the light of later facts, 
be any longer pressed—at all events in all their force. 

It is clear, however, that Lady Hamilton in her later days 
developed tendencies not unlikely to be somewhat unpleasant if not 
sometimes troublesome to them. One of these was her constant 
attempt to magnify her own influence and services to England and to 
Nelson, and to exaggerate her own claims even to the point of 
indulging in sheer delusions. She was not content to fight her 
battles o’er again, but would embellish and even add and invent. 
She had made no end of efforts to secure a pension from the English 
Government in pursuance of one of the last requests made to the 
English nation by Lord Nelson, but she never succeeded in getting 
it, any more than she and Sir William succeeded in securing that 
peerage and the pension which that ambitious, versatile, and some- 
what unscrupulous “ Vathek”-Beckford (Sir William’s cousin) was 
to give in consideration of the succession being secured to him. 

ALEX. H. JAPP. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


CHANGES IN DRINKING WATER. 


N an old book that I read when a boy, entitled “A Voyage to 
the East Indies,” is a very unpleasant account of the drinking 
water on board a slow sailing East Indiaman, while passing through 
the tropics. The writer, whose narrative appears to be an unvarnished 
statement of facts, tells us that the best of all water for use in long 
voyages, is that taken from the Thames below London Bridge. This 
water, he says, rapidly becomes foul, gives off strange gases and a 
terrible stench, after which it becomes beautifully clear and sweet, 
and thus remains through the rest of the voyage. 

This strange story appears to be confirmed and explained by 
some experiments recently made by T. Leone. He finds, as others 
have (see Note on “Domestic Microbia Nurseries,” in last 
November’s number of this Magazine), that purified or selected 
river water (he used that of the Mangfall near Munich), when first 
collected, contains but a small number of micro-organisms, but on 
standing they rapidly increase, and their development induces certain 
chemical changes. 

These changes consist in a gradual decrease in the quantity ot 
oxidisable organic matter ; the proportion of ammonia increases to 
a maximum and then decreases, owing to its oxidation to nitrites 
and nitrates, and this oxidation is attributed to bacteria. Other 
organisms have a contrary effect, reduce the nitrates back to ammonia. 

Such opposite actions, I suspect, must be due to microzoa, 
minute animals, in the first case, and microphytes, minute vegetation, 
in the second. Animals oxidise, vegetables reduce. If so, the 
bacteria or animal organisms, having exhausted and oxidised their 
food, the orgartic matter, and thus produced the nitrates, would die 
out, and their remains and results would serve as manure for a 
microscopic vegetable crop that would reduce the nitrates to 


ammonia. 
Leone’s experiments were conducted in vessels admitting day- 
light. Such light is necessary for vegetation. The water in the 
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ship casks was kept in darkness, and therefore the action would stop 
short at the animal stage, the oxidising respiration, and the pro- 
duction of nitrites and nitrates. These being so freely soluble and 
inodorous would leave the water bright and sweet as described. 
The carbonic acid also given off by the animal microbia would 
improve the flavour and brilliancy of the water. 

If the testimony of the old book stood alone I should not venture 
upon the above explanation. It is in harmony with a multitude of 
other facts. An aquarium freely exposed to the light soon becomes 
turbid by the growth of microscopic vegetation and conterve. It 
this turbid water be now run out and kept in the dark it becomes 
clear and bright. I have repeated this experiment a countless 
number of times when infected with the aquarium mania some years 
ago ; found that the turbid water was slightly alkaline and that after 
clearing in the dark it was neutral or just perceptibly acid. My old 
friend, T. A. Lloyd, had similae experience on a much larger scale. 
The Crystal Palace aquarium, which he constructed, is kept clear on 
this principle. There is a subterranean tank through which all the 
water is passed in order that it may have the benefit of the darkness. 


EXTRACT OF WHALE. 


NE of our newspapers has recently taken up the subject of 
utilising the flesh of the whale for producing the above. It 
would doubtless be “as nourishing as extract ef beef,” but whether 
“ palatable enough for a hungry man” is qvistionable. Extract of 
meat, it must be remembered, does not satisfy hunger unless it be 
largely adulterated with cheap gelatine or mixed with solid food. 
When properly prepared it consists of little else than the salts of flesh. 
These salts are the chief flavouring constituents, and extract pre- 
pared in the ordinary manner will doubtless carry the flavour of the 
flesh from which it ismade. Some years ago the Ramornie Company 
sent me a couple of jars of kangaroo extract. The flavour of this was 
quite distinct from that of beef, was communicated decidedly to soup. 
In the newspaper above referred to the writer describes the com- 
mon practice of dropping back into the sea the carcass of the whale 
after its blubber has been removed, and expresses opinions respect- 
ing the possibilities of future inventors finding a method of avoiding 
this waste. The writer has not read my “Through Norway with 
Ladies,” in which I described the proceedings of Sven Foyn at Vadsé 
in the Varanger Fjord, where the whales are brought on shore, hauled 
by a steam-engine on to a platform, and there, after peeling off the 
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blubber, the flesh is cut into blocks, not for obtaining extract, but to 
be dried and ground into manure—“ Waal fisk guano.” It was on 
July 29, 1874, when I landed at Vadsd. The thirty-seventh whale 
of that season was on the slab in course of cutting up, and the thirty- 
eighth was floating in the fjord awaiting its turn. These figures show 
that the fishery was carried out on a practical scale. 

The flesh has a beefy appearance, but of brighter pinkish tint. 
If its flavour corresponds to its horrible rancid oleaginous stench 
none but pure Mongolians, however hungry, could eat and retain it. 
Though flesh meat is rather scarce at Vadso (rein-deer is the staple) 
and hundreds of tons of fresh whale meat is brought in annually, 
none is eaten either by the Norwegians, Lapps, or Russian sailors 
there. ‘The latter are by no means fastidious. 


VARIATIONS OF Bopy WEIGHT. 

N the current number of Dr. B. W. Richardson’s Ascepiad is 
stated a law that is new to me, and may be so to many of my 
readers, viz. that the human body is subject to periods of natural loss 
and gain of weight according to the season ; that the period of loss 
begins with September and ends in March, and that of increase 
begins with April and ends with August. This is based on observa- 
tions made by Mr. Milner, surgeon to the gaol at Wakefield. Such 
observations made, as Dr. Richardson says, “on persons who, like 
prisoners, confined in one large prison, were living in all social re- 
spects under the same conditions,” appear to have considerable weight. 

I have made some experiments on myself with opposite results. 
My mean weight has remained unaltered for some years, but I find 
that I am a little heavier (after allowing for clothing) during the 
winter than during the summer months. This, of course, may be a 
personal idiosyncrasy, but I think there is another reason for the 
difference. People at liberty, who feed according to their natural 
appetites, eat more in cold than they do in warm weather, but 
prisoners are limited to regulation diet, which, I understand, remains 
the same all the year round. Prisoners would thus be somewhat 
over-fed in summer, and under-fed in winter, and this may account 
for the difference observed by Mr. Milner. 

The usual practice of trainers in bringing an over-fat man down 
to his “ fighting weight ” is to clothe him amply, and otherwise keep 
up his temperature. The Arabs, and other inhabitants of very hot 
climates, are usually spare men. Humidity is doubtless an impor- 
tant factor, probably greater than that of mere temperature, and free 
indulgence in liquids of all kinds, even cold water, increases weight. 
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An eminent trainer of pugilists told me that some of his victims were 
so self-indulgent (he used a stronger expression) that while swilling 
their faces they would drink the water in the wash-basin, and there- 
fore he was obliged to gauge it with a notched stick. 

For the benefit of fellow-sufferers I may add that I tried 
‘“‘banting,” and found the results rather alarming on severely carry- 
ing out the system, but have permanently adopted a mild or modified 
application of its principles by abstaining from potatoes and other 
forms of mere starch ; using little or no sugar ; avoiding alcohol, 
especially in the form of malt liquor, and generally taking as little 
fluid as possibie. Out-of-door exercise of course. This has put a 
stop to further increase of weight. 


A STRANGE OMISSION. 


| SEE that Sir Henry E. Roscoe, in his inaugural address to the 

British Association, repeated the fashionable fallacy which I 
think I refuted in the concluding chapter of ‘The Chemistry of 
Cookery,” that on “The Physiology of Nutrition.” 

He said that “we can ascertain the work done by a man or any 
other animal,; we can measure this work in terms of our mechanical 
standard, in kilogramme-metres or foot-pounds. We can next 
determine what is the destruction of nitrogenous tissue at rest and 
under exercise by the amount of nitrogenous material thrown off by 
the body.” He then told his audience that such determinations had 
been made, that “careful experiment” has shown “that the amount 
of such material thrown off during 24 hours in a portion of which 
violent exercise had been taken, was not more than half as much as 
the old-fashioned physiology of Liebig demands.” 

I have shown in the chapter above named that these “ careful 
experiments ” are altogether fallacious, I may say ridiculously so. 

When a man takes violent physical exercise, such as named by 
Sir H. E. Roscoe (climbing the Faulhorn or working a treadmill) 
certain excretory functions remain unaffected by the work, others 
are increased proportionately to the work. Readers endowed with 
average common sense will find it difficult to believe me when I tell 
them that in the “careful experiments” made for the purpose of 
learning the effect of the exercise upon the total quantity of excreted 
nitrogenous matter, the determination of its amount in the specially 
increased excretion, the perspiration, was altogether omitted. 

It seems very hard to say so, but it really appears that these 
careful experimenters were ignorant of the composition of the gaseous 
liquids and solid matter excreted by the skin, of the results of the 
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researches of Milly, Jurine, Ingenhouss, Spallanzani, Abernethy, 
Barruel, Collard de Martigny, and others. Lehmann’s summary of 
the experiments of Abernethy, Brunner, and Valentin states the 
amount of nitrogen exhaled per day, under ordinary circumstances, 
by the ézsensible perspiration alone, as equal to that contained in a 
pound and a half of living muscle. 

This amount is greatly increased when such work as named by 
Sir H. E. Roscoe is done, producing an outflow of sensible perspi- 
ration and that exfoliation of epithelium which is rendered familiar 
to athletes by their baths and rub-downs after violent efforts. A 
robust man taking violent exercise in hot weather may give off as 
much as 5 lbs. of sensible perspiration in an hour. Seguin’s daily 
average in repose was under 3 Ibs. per day. 

In spite of all these well-known facts, and of the demonstrations 
by Simon and Berzelius of the existence of a salt of ammonia in 
sweat ; of Favre’s discovery of a special nitrogenous acid (Aydrotic 
or sudoric acid), of the abundance of nitrogenous matter com- 
mercially extracted from szm¢ (the residuum of the sweat of sheep 
which is washed out of crude wool)—in spite of all these, the 
nitrogen and nitrogenous compound excreted by the perspiration was 
omitted in the careful experiments upon which Sir H. E. Roscoe 
bases his conclusions. 

I know of nothing else in modern science that is comparable to 
this omission of the prime factor of a research, and the extent to 
which the theories based upon it have been adopted and expounded 
by such men as Sir H. E. Roscoe. 

For further details and authorities, I must refer my readers to 
Chapter XIX. of “ The Chemistry of Cookery.” 


CHLOROPHYLL. 


HE opening address to the chemical section of the British 

Association by Dr. Schunck, is well worth attentive perusal. It 

has the primary merit of being at the same time philosophical and 

simple ; readable, intelligible, and interesting to anybody having an 

elementary acquaintance with the subjects discussed. Among these 

is Dr. Schunck’s own theory of the constitution and action of the 
lifeblood of the vegetable world, chlorophyll. 

His experiments lead him to the conclusion that the green sub- 
stance of chlorophyll is compounded of three constituents, each of 
which is essential to its constitution, one being a basic nitrogenous 
colouring matter, the second a metal or metallic oxide, the third an 
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acid. The basic colouring matter is the phyllocyanin of Fremy, the 
metal may be iron or zinc, and the acid carbonic acid. 

This compound is very unstable ; it easily parts with its carbonic 
acid, giving it up for the nutriment of the plant. The carbonic acid 
thus disposed of, the other two constituents are in a state to take up 
fresh carbonic acid, and so on, a continual giving and taking may 
occur according to the influence of light and other surroundings. 
Chlorophyll thus acts as the carbonic acid carrier of the plant, just as 
the red matter, the hemoglobin of blood, gives and takes and 
carries oxygen in the animal economy. 

Dr. Schunck modestly states that he only throws this out asa 
tentative explanation. So far as my own study of the subject goes, 
it appears the best I have met with, and the number of these is con- 
siderable. It is especially interesting as showing a close analogy 
between the modes of action of animal and vegetable nutrition. 

Isay “modes of action,” and should explain that, although the 
modes thus resemble, the actions are curiously different, diametrically 
opposite when the higher animals and higher plants are compared. 

Much has been written in exposition of the contrasted comple- 
mentary actions of animal and vegetable life. The contrasts have 
been tabulated in corresponding columns, showing how one is a 
reducing, the other an oxidising agent, one generates heat, the other 
produces cold, &c., but there is a curious fact connected with these 
complementary contrasts which I appear to have discovered, having 
never seen noted in any work on the subject. It is that the colours 
of the vital fluids are similarly contrasted and complementary, viz., 
green and red, the particular tints of each being just those demanded 
for complete contrast. 

The full contrast of functions is most distinctly observable in 
the higher and well defined animals and plants, so with these 
colours. As we approach the inner boundary between animal and 
vegetable life, when we come to zoophytes (animal plants), properly 
so-called, the vital fluid is neither green nor red, but white or greyish, 
just that neutral tint which we obtain, when with a sufficient supply 
of light we rotate a disc painted with stripes of the colour of arterial 
blood, and alternating stripes of the colour of exposed and active 
chlorophyll. 


ERRATA.—A correspondent has kindly directed my attention to some errors 
in one of my September notes which escaped correction. On page 306, last 
line, for £3. 17s. 10}d., read £1. Page 307, 6th line, for 34% grain, reaa 
iss Ounce; and for 140 halfpence, read 160 halfpence. On the gth line, for 
grains, vead ounces, and on the 18th line, for 00°1, read o’ol, 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


A COMMISSION ON MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


HE late Mr. Henry Seybert, an American, and an enthusiastic 
believer in modern Spiritualism, has, with the best intentions, 
dealt what ought to be a death-blow to the creed to which he pinned 
his faith. Presenting before his death to the University of Pennsylvania 
a sum of money sufficient to found a Chair of Philosophy, he appended 
to the gift a condition, that the university should appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate “all systems of morals, religion, or philosophy 
which assume to represent the Truth, and particularly of modern 
Spiritualism.” In conformity with this condition, a commission has 
been appointed. Dr. William Pepper, as provost of the university, 
was ex-officio chairman ; Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the eminent 
Shakespearean scholar, the editor of the American Variorum “ Shake- 
speare,” the acting chairman ; and Professor George S. Fullerton, the 
secretary. Thanks to the kindness of the acting chairman, I have 
been supplied with the preliminary report addressed by the commis- 
sion to the trustees of the university. Treating the matter with 
seriousness, the more commendable in consequence of the difficuity 
there must have been at times in maintaining gravity, the commission 
announces that with regard ‘to slate-writing, the medium for which 
was Dr. Henry Slade, the character of the manifestation which 
passed under its observation was “fraudulent ” throughout. There 
was really no need of any elaborate method‘ of investigation ; close 
observation was all that was required. No more satisfactory result 
attended the investigations into spirit-rapping, and the various 
accessory phenomena, the whole of which are obviously mere tricks 
of legerdemain. Tenderly as sincere believers in what, according 
to the words of the commission “has from the first assumed a 
religious tone and now claims to be ranked among the denominational 
faiths of the day,” are treated, there is no question that in the esti- 
mate of the commission the whole is blank and frivolous imposture. 
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THREE CLAIMANTS FOR A SKULL. 


W HEN we come to the experiments that were made, the result 

is sufficiently amusing to overcome the sadness begotten of 
human‘credulity, and the indignation inspired by professional knavery. 
As a person who was assured that he was endowed by nature 
with mediumistic power (the vile adjective is none of mine), Dr. 
Furness enjoyed exceptional opportunities. It is fair to Dr. Furness 
to say that he failed to turn this gift to any account. It is not easy 
to summarise the results he obtained. Beginning with one form of 
Spiritualistic pretence, the answer to sealed letters, Dr. Furness chose 
as subject a skull which had for fifty to sixty years been used as a 
property in “ Hamlet,” at the Walnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia, 
and as such has been handled ‘by a score of actors, from Edmund 
Kean to Henry Irving. The question written upon a small sheet of 
paper was as follows :—“‘ What was the name, age, sex, color, or 
condition in life of the owner when alive of the skull in my 
library ? February 28, 1885.” This was enclosed in an envelope, 
sealed with five different seals, and sent to different mediums. It is 
impossible to give the various responses elicited by those, who, as 
Dr. Furness shows, opened the envelope without breaking the seal. 
Suffice it to say that according to one it was the skull of Dinah 
Mellish, a coloured woman ; a second decided it was that of Sister 
Belle, a lady with golden hair three feet in length, and dark eyes ; and 
a third that it was that of Marie St. Clair, a lady of French extraction. 
Armed with this curious information, Dr. Furness had some high 
revels in the spirit world. The three owners of the skull were known 
to each other, and their intercommunications are marvellous. Ex- 
quisitely amusing is the account Dr. Furness gives of this corre- 
spondence. 

SPIRITUAL MATERIALISATION. 


HE final experiments deserve a paragraph to themselves. The 

last form of observation of Dr. Furness was not made as 

a member of the commission but as a private observer. It dealt 
with what is called Materialisation. Into the mysteries of this 
I cannot enter farther than to say that according to this form of 
imposture the spirit takes tangible and visible shape, and is capable 
of accepting and communicating a caress. In one of the two cases 
in which the spirits thus manifesting themselves claimed to belong to 
the family of Dr. Furness, the member whose ghost came forward 
was alive and in robust health ; and in the second, the relationship 
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claimed—that of niece—was fictitious, as Dr. Furness had none. In 
another case the spirit answered to the name of Olivia, and Dr. 
Furness led her off through the incidents of Tennyson’s “Talking 
Oak,” every one of which she recalled and appropriated. Yet 
another fair spirit emerged from the cabinet in flowing white robe, 
with a wavering gait which might be the feeble incertitude of a first 
materialisation, or, if an elderly person was asked for, might be a 
tottering gait. Here Dr. Furness may speak for himself. “I arose 
as it approached and asked, ‘Is this Rosamund?’ ‘Yes!’ replied 
the spirit, still wobbling a little, and in doubt whether to assume the 
role of youth or old age. ‘What! Fair Rosamund!’ I exclaimed, 
throwing into my voice all the joy and buoyancy I could master. 
The hint to the spirit was enough. All trace of senility vanished, and 
with equal joyousness she responded, ‘ Yes, it’s indeed Rosamund !’ 
Then I went on : ‘ Dearest Rosamund, there’s something I want so 
much to ask you. .Do you remember who gave you that bowl just 
before you died?’ Here fair Rosamund nodded her head gaily and 
pointed her finger at me. ‘Oh, no, no, no,’ I said; ‘ you forget. 
Fair Rosamund, I wasn’t there then. It was at Woodstock.’ ‘Oh, 
yes, yes,’ she hastily rejoined, ‘so it was; it was at Woodstock.’ 
‘And it was Eleanor who offered you that bowl.’ ‘To be sure ; I 
remember it now perfectly ; it was Eleanor.’ ‘ But, Rosamund, fair 
Rosamund, what made you drink that bowl? Had you no suspicions?’ 
‘No, I had no suspicion,’ and here she shook her head very sadly. 
‘ Didn’t you see what Eleanor had in her otherhand?’ ‘No.’ ‘Ah, 
fair Rosamund, I’m afraid she was a bad lot.’ ‘Indeed she was !’ 
(with great emphasis). ‘What cruel eyes she had!’ ‘ Hadn’t 
she though!’ ‘ How did she find you out?’ ‘I haven’t an idea. 
‘ Ah, fair Rosamund, do you remember how beautiful you were * [here 
the spirit simpered a little] ‘after you were dead, and how the people 
came from far and near to look at you?’ *‘ Yes,’ said fair Rosamund, 
‘I looked down on them all the while.’ And here she glided back 
into the cabinet.” Deeply-rooted, indeed, must be human credulity 
if Spiritualism can survive so cruel and complete an exposure as has 


been afforded. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 

















SALE OF THE STOCK 


Ladies’ Outfitting, Baby Linen, Children’s 
Hosiery and Underclothing, Jackets 


and Costumes 


M. CLACK & CO. 


Late of 102 OXFORD STREET. 


The above STOCK, having been purchased for CASH, 


IS NOW ON SALE, 


PRICES MUCH BELOW COST, 


PETER ROBINSON’ S, 


216 to 226 OXFORD STREET. 














| CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ FOOD WARMERS | 

CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LAMPS 
(THE BURGLAR’S HORROR), Is. each. 

CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 
CLARKE’S ‘FAIRY’ LIGHTS, . 
DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 
SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 
‘PYRAMID’ AND ‘FAIRY’ LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
CHILD'S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


N.B.—See that the Trade Mark ‘PYRAMID,’ or Trade Mark 
*FAIRY,’ is on every Lamp and every Light. 













New Mineral Oil Lantern, 4-inch Compound Con- 
densers, Sliding Front, Compound Achromatic Portrait 
Lens Objective with Rack Adjustment, and Improved 
Three- Wick Lamp in well-made Stained Wood Case, 
greatly improved, for 1888. 
Price £2. 14s., or with Four- Wick Lamp £3. 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF LANTERNS Post FREg, 3d. 
JOHN BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











TRELOAR & SONS 


LUDGATE HILL. 










TURKEY CARPETS 


HAVE NEVER BEEN SO LOW IN PRICE 
AS AT PRESENT. APPLY TO THE 
IMPORTERS FOR PRICE FOR - ANY 
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